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THE ORCHARD. 


Wuen we talk of the orchard, it is usu- 
ally understood that we have apples in our 
minds’ eye; that we mean a good-sized 
field well planted with apple trees. If we 
go back to our verdant days and recollec- 


patriarch, with a trunk as erect as a main- 
mast, and spreading his massive foliage over 
a quarter acre of ground; we never saw 
very much fruit on it at one time, nor did 


tions, we find one grand paramount idea on 
this subject, and that is a big field, some 
ten or more acres, filled with old apple trees, 
exhibiting all sorts of odd and curiously- 
shaped productions of Nature. Here an old 


we ever hear it called by any particular 
name ; and what is more, we never cared 
to hear a name for it; *twasn’t worth a 
name. There’s a good many such old chaps 
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standing around yet. Next neighbor to 
this was a queer old fellow, that at some 
time or other had got a diversion from the 
perpendicular, and led his trunk a long dis- 
tance almost along the ground, but at a 
slight inclination before the superstructure 
of the tree commenced. We never under- 
stood the why of this, but in our boyish days 
it was great fun to walk up this old tree. 
We always thought he grew so; but, sad to 
say, our maturer philosophy was suggestive 
of September gales and old-fashioned equi- 
noctials, confound them! This funny old 
fellow was our favorite ; we never knew by 
what name he was called, but one thing is 
certain, not many of those apples ever 
found their way into the house. But we 


can’t go through the whole ten acres. As 
to the rest of the trees, they were pretty 
much of a muchness. 

There are, however, other orchards than 
apple-orchards since our youthful days.— 
Now we have orchards of the peach, the 


pear, and the plum. Those of our readers 
who have never seen an orchard of this 
last-named fruit may, perhaps, look upon 
the thing as somewhat mythical. Who is 
there, in this day of the curculio, that 
would be so bold as to plant an orchard of 
plums? We do not wish to put our vera- 
city in jeopardy, but we have seen an or- 
chard of this fruit, all in full bearing. 

We have now in our mind’s eye an orch- 
ard of plums, some four or more acres in 
extent, near Catskill Village, on the Hud- 
son, just across the Creek, which, at the 
time of our visit, was a perfect miracle of 
health and beauty; every individual tree 
with clean bark, and weighed down with 
fruit, the picture of health and beauty.— 
On asking the proprietor how it was that 
he could have plums, and whether he never 
suffered any from the ravages of the cur- 
culio, his ready answer was, to the latter 
part of our question, “Oh, yes; but we 
have enough for ourselves and the curculio 
too.” But be it understood that this is 
a locality peculiarly adapted to the smooth 
skin stone fruits. 
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As a general thing, the orchard is a much 
abused institution. It seems a bold under- 
taking nowadays to plant an apple orchard. 
As usually managed, we do most undoubt- 
edly consider it such, and think the owner 
must be a man sanguine of long life, and 
big with hopes of fruition. We confess 
that, at our time of life, we should despair 
of ever tasting of the fruit of any apple 
orchard we should set out, and consider our 
work as done for posterity. 

We remember, however, once expressing 
ourselves in this way to Mr. Charles Down- 
ing, on a visit to his model grounds. He 
pooh-poohed us with the encouraging re- 
mark, ‘I was older than you are when I 
planted these apple trees, and I expect to 
enjoy their fruit for some time yet.” These 
trees were at the time in full bearing, and 
any other than an expert would have said 
they were nearly as old as the proprietor 
himself; but there are very few Downings 
among our fruit-growers. 

The usual method of proceeding is to 
take a lot which has been cropped to death 
or kept in meadow until it is no longer 
profitable as such, and without further 
preparation than a simple breaking up of 
the ground, to dig so many holes, and plant 
your apple trees ; then the grass is allowed 
to grow up around them, or the lot is seed- 
ed afresh, and annual crops of grain or 
grass taken from the soil. What wonder 
that orchards managed in this way never 
amount to anything, and that premature 
decrepitude follows? We have observed 
just such orchards, year after year, strug- 
gling for dear life, the proprietor growing 
gray waiting for his trees to grow. If they 
survive the first year after their planting, 
they live along, showing in course of ten 
years a misshapen and unsightly head, sup- 
ported by a trunk of about three or four 
inches diameter, beautifully garnished with 
moss and knobs, and other excrescences ; 
skin bound, and pretty thoroughly perfo- 
rated with the borer—(all unhealthy sub- 
jects seem to be the special favorites of in- 
sect enemies). We have had some dear 
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experience in this line ourselves. At the 
time of setting out a number of young 
trees in an old orchard, two trees were 
planted in a spot, adjacent to which we 
subsequently put a cold grapery, the bor- 
der of which was run close up to these 
trees. This border being very deep, and 
constructed with more than ordinary care, 
showed an immediate effect upon the two 
trees, which commenced growing very vig- 
orously, and are at this day beautiful and 
symmetrical objects; fruiting well; large 
and perfect fruit; and to all appearance 
double the age and size of the trees in the 
orchard planted at the same time with 
them. These two trees have been a volume 
of instruction to us; they have shown us 
the conditions of success in planting, and 
subsequent management; and we have 
learned this much, at least, that it is worse 
than wasted time to plant an orchard with- 
out most thorough previous preparation of 
the soil. 

We would lay down these two cardinal 
rules in commencing the work: 

Ist. Select not a poor piece of ground, 
which you think you can spare for an or- 
chard, but choose rather the best ground 
you have. 

2d. After thus taking your ground, go to 
work and prepare the soil, just as carefully 
as if you were going to make a garden, 
giving especial care to the mechanical man- 
ipulation thereof. Depend upon it, there 
is no amount of pains which you take in 
this respect that will not amply repay you 
in the end, and you will not be long in the 
realization. 

We look upon it as of the utmost impor- 
tance to the future welfare of the tree, that 
it should have a good start in the begin- 
ning, and make an early and rapid growth. 
This will enable it to resist the attacks of 
disease and insects the better. We have 
observed, as a general rule, that insects at- 
tack unhealthy plants and trees in prefer- 
ence to the healthy and vigorous. People 
often wonder why it is that our orchards 
cease to yield as they once did, and why 
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new trees planted in the same ground won’t 
grow. 

There is no mystery about it. The soil 
of the orchard has been completely ex- 
hausted by constant cropping; every ele- 
ment required by the trees has been used 
up; and, as a consequence, there is nothing 
left for the old trees but sterile old age, 
and for the new ones planted among them, 
premature decay and languishing, until 
they find their way to the wood-pile. In 
replacing trees in the orchard, whether of 
the apple or the pear, when it is necessary 
to place the new tree in the very spot oc- 
cupied by a predecessor, the greatest care 
should be taken to remove all the old soil. 
Enlarge the hole to double its former size, 
spreading the soil taken therefrom over the 
surrounding surface, filling in with new 
soil and properly-prepared compost judi- 
ciously commingled, keeping away from the 
young rootlets all heating and stimulating 
manures. In this way you will avoid all 
deleterious matter left by the old roots— 
all sick and unhealthy soil. The contrary 
course would be like putting a healthy per- 
son to sleep in the bed of a patient who 
had died of a highly contagious discase— 
say yellow fever—which inhuman practice 
would, in all probability, result in another 
case of the same disease, with similar fatal 
results. We merely mention the analogy, 
simply to show that there is not, after all, 
such a wide difference between animal and 
vegetable economy, and that when the 
rules and wisdom of the one, are entirely 
ignored in the other, the blunder will sure- 
ly speak for itself. 

We speak feelingly on this subject of the 
orchard, for we have been pained to see the 
amount of ignorance prevalent on the sub- 
ject ; to witness the malpractice in planting 
new orchards particularly; and this not 
among the untaught farmers alone, but 
among the wealthy rural gentlemen who 
expend large sums in the improvement of 
their country houses. 

We commend this subjéct earnestly to 
the study of our inte!ligent readers, and 
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beg those who can afford to do so to set an 
example of a more intelligent and reasona- 
ble practice in this regard. 

What we have written of the apple-tree 
and the orchard is equally applicable to the 
pear, and in fact to all other fruit trees. 

We have heard enthusiastic rural persons 
speak of their interest in the trees they 
had planted about their estates, and which 
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had grown up around them to adorn their 
grounds, and give shade and shelter, and 
pleasure to the eye, as akin to that of pa- 
rents in their offspring, calling them “my 
children.” To all such, then, who plant 
orchards, we would say, treat and train 
them with the same zealous care you be- 
stow upon your children, looking for a good 
return and a golden harvest. 


DESIGNS IN RURAL ARCHITECTURE—No. 19. 


BY G. E. HARNEY, COLD SPRING, NW. Y. 


Tas design represents a simple rustic 
cottage, for a family of small means. It is 
built of wood, filled in with soft brick on 
edge—and covered in the vertical and bat- 
tened manner, with rough boards and heavy 
battens—care being taken in laying the 
boards on, that the splinters of the wood 
made by the saw in sawing from the log 
point downwards instead of upwards, to 
shade the water more effectually. The roof 


is covered with shingles, and the projections 
of the gables, which are quite heavy, are 


relieved by ornamental verge boards sawn 
from heavy plank. The windows have all 


bold trimmings, and those on the lower 
story are protected by broad hoods, and 
glazed with diamond shaped glass. The 
verandah, or front stoop, is made with cedar 
posts and trimmings, but has a plank floor 
and a tight roof. The chimneys represented 














are terra cotta chimney tops of large size, 
resting upon a blue stone base cut for the 
purpose. 

The interior arrangement is as follows: 
The hall, No. 1, measures eight feet by 
eleven, and contains stairs to the chamber 
and cellar. The principal stairs are three 
feet wide, and the cellar flight is two feet 
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eight inches, inclosed by a partition with a 
door at the top. No. 2 is the living room, 
fourteen feet square,—provided with an 
open fire place for burning wood, and also 
haying on one of its sides a recess or bay, 
with side lights only, —the back being made 
to serve the purpose of a book-case, or cup- 
board. No. 3 is the kitchen, twelve by 
fourteen, well lighted by two large win- 









In looking over the Horticuttvnist of 
October ’66, page 318, I find that the mem- 
bers of the “ Lake Shore Grape Growers’ 
Association” attribute the cause of grape 
disease “in a great measure to permitting 
the vines to overbear,” &c. As it is only 
from the experience of others, as well as our 
own that we can arrive at correct conclu- 
sions, I would say that the few—very few 
—1ildewed berries on my vines this season 
were produced from vines that had never 
averaged two pounds of grapes during any 
year since they were planted (1860). They 
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GRAPES IN KANSAS. 


BY A. M. BURNS, 
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dows, and having a large closet opening out 


of the side beyond the fire-place. No. 4 is 
a pantry, measuring five by eight, and 
opening out upon the back stoop. This 
pantry may have a sink in it, and may be 
fitted up with shelves and cup-boards.— 
Additional room may be got by putting the 
kitchen in the basement, and using the 
upper room as a living or dining room, and 
the front room as a parlor. This would 
give an opportunity for finishing the parlor 
in a little more expensive manner, and on 
that account may be more desirable. 

The second floor contains two good sized 
chambers and four large closets. There is 
no attic to the house, but a space of about 
five feet in height is left above the chamber 
and below the peak of the roof—which 
serves a good purpose as ventilator. 

The posts are fourteen feet high, and the 
lower story is finished nine feet high in the 
clear. The finish of the interior is all of 
pine, and put up inasimple manner. The 


walls are all plastered and finished with a 
rough white sand finish, which may after- 
wards be tinted in any desirable shade. 
The outside should be painted two or three 
tints. 


were in 1863 and 1864 prevented from bear- 
ing more than one-fourth of a crop by the 
late vernal frosts, and in 1865 and ’66, the 
rain which poured down in torrents, when 
they were in full bloom, knocked the 
flowers off the vines ; while other vines, not 
then in bloom, which had borne enormous 
crops were free from any disease. I can 
account for the mildew in no other way 
than the vines were planted too close (6 by 
8 feet), and were prevented from having 
the influence of the sun and air as much as 
they should have had in such wet seasons. 
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IVES’ SEEDLING. 


Fig. 189.—Ives’ Seedling. 


We are indebted to M. H, Lewis, Esq, was made. A full description of the grape, 
of Sandusky, Ohio, for bunches of this its origin, &c., will be found on pages 328, - 
grape, from one of which our engraving and 9 of our November number. 
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LADIES’ EAR-DROP APPLE. 


Fie. 140.— Ladies’ Ear-Drop Apple. 


Tue apple from which our illustration 
was taken, was exhibited by Mr. John B. 
Tompkins, President of the Yorktown 
Agricultural Association, Weschester Co., 
N.Y., at the annual fair. “ He describes the 
tree as a vigorous grower and great bearer. 
The original tree stands near Croton Lake, 
on the farm of Solomon Tompkins. 


The apples are fall as nearly alike as so 
many peas, both in size, shape, and color.” 

Color, a beautiful lemon yellow, with a 
brilliant scarlet cheek; fruit acid, and of 
second-rate flavor. As an ornamental fruit 
for the table, this apple is not surpassed in 
beauty of appearance. 


HO Do 


A BRIEF RETROSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE PAST SEASON’S FRUITS. 


A year of peace, free from din of battle 
or roll of drum for supplying a draft, we 
have been left to pursue our labors quietly ; 
to prune our vines ; plant and cultivate our 
seeds ; revel in the fruits of our strawberry 
and raspberry grounds ; gather abundantly 
of apples and pears; and in a word, while 
reclining under the shade of our vines, to 
feel thankfulness and rejoicing for the sup- 
plies so lavishly bestowed upon us by an 
unseen, yet by all acknowledged supremely 
benevolent Power. 


Notwithstanding a winter of apparent 
mildness, yet in reality of almost unprece- 
dented destruction to the vitality of vege- 
table life; and a spring opening late, yet 
wo were enabled at once to go to work to 
plow and plant; and either from the im- 
proved quality of seeds sold by seedsmen, 
and the better quality of trees supplied by 
tree dealers, success. was generally the rule 
in attendant. 

Commencing with strawberries, although 
the uncared for beds, and occasionally those 
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of late planting and unprotected, yet the 
extent of plantations that were uninjured 
gave us abundance of fruit superior in qual- 
ity, if a little reduced in quantity. 

Quite a number of new sorts have been 
brought forward to public notice, and many 
of last year’s introduction further tested; 
but among them all none that appear likely 
to displace the Wilson as a berry for the 
market-growers. 

Raspberries were more injured than 
strawberries; and had it not been for the 

lack Cap, our Southern and Western 
friends would have had to treat imagina- 
tion rather than their palates with this 
fruit. 

Of the hardy kinds that have been well 
tested, the Kirtland and Philadelphia stand 
first among the reds; Orange, although 
partially tender yet, holds a prominent 
position among the light colors; and the 
Doolittle is the black. 

Like the strawberry, this fruit has shown 
quite a number of new varieties, some of 
which give great promise of characters that 
will displace the sorts we haye named 
above. 

Blackberries, like the raspberries suffered 
from the last past winter in many sections; 
and so certain are the promulgators of two 
new sorts, that they are superior in every 
respect to varieties that we have heretofore 


been satisfied with, that we find ourselves: 


too often dreaming over past scenes, when 
Lawton was in the ascendant, and wonder- 
ing whether all then was real. 

Currants, South and West, hive this 
year been a failure ; but East, we believe, a 
good, fair, if not full crop has been realized, 
and the character of many determined. 

__ In gooseberries, no special novelty to our 
present memory has been introduced, but 
their culture has been shown to be, in the 
neighborhood of large cities, one of profit. 

The cherry crop has been a light one, 
and, so far as we know, a singular one, in 
the fact that a few trees in orchards pro- 
duced abundantly when their associates 
gave but sparingly. To the great storm 
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over the whole county, just when they 
were in bloom, we suppose we must attri- 
bute the cause, as most trees exhibited 
bloom in abundance. Why some should 
escapMhowever, and others not, when all 
were alike exposed, we confess is beyond 
our knowledge. 


We do not now remember of any new 
sort of excellence having been introduced. 

Apricots, unfortunately, are so sparsely 
cultivated, and the successful fruiters so 
limited, that we confess we have had but a 
few opportunities of enjoying their rich 
fruit this past year. 

We are seriously of the impression that 
a fruit-house exclusively devoted to grow- 
ing apricots would pay. It could be cheap- 
ly constructed, and the fruit always sold at 
very high prices. 

Peaches, with exception of a few isolated 
cases, have been a failure at the West; a 
partial cropin the middle Southern section; 
and while a good crop South, so much 
affected by their long drought as to greatly 
lessen their value. We hear of no new 
ones of value. 


Of plums and nectarines we have nothing 
to say, it not having been our good fortune 
to enjoy but a few, nor to read of produc- 
tive crops obtained by others. 


Apples, although not in profusion, have 
nevertheless been sufficiently abundant to 
meet the wants of the people at moderate 
prices, and at the same time they have been 
of superior size and beauty. 

Trees, as a rule, have not been overload- 
ed, but the fruit has been evenly distri- 
buted upon them, swelling and coloring to 
perfection. 

A number of new sorts have been noted, 
but judging of their records, without an 
opportunity of examining and comparing, 
we doubt if any of the new sorts will su- 
persede the older varieties. 

Pears, like apples, although not in profu- 
sion, have nevertheless been abundant, and 
like the apples, have perfected themselves 
most surprisingly. 
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Many new sorts have fruited for the first 
time this year, and others have shown sus- 
taining marks of their previous good char- 
acters. We hope to figure some of the 
new ones in our pages for the coming 
year. 

Grapes, although much injured in the 
vines at the West and South-West, have, 
nevertheless, reported a fair average crop 
as compared with former years, owing, we 
suppose, to the extent of new vines just 
come into bearing. 

The rot has appeared in some vineyards, 
but it has not beenas general as last year. 

East, the crop of grapes has been good, 
and everywhere they have ripened up bet- 
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ter than in the average of years. 

Many new seedlings have been introduced 
to the public for their favor, while others 
somewhat highly lauded last year have not 
this season shown themselves. Possibly 
their owners are keeping them back to get 
stock for prospective demand. 

The old sorts, as a whole, have fully sus- 
tained their characters, and a few have im- 
proved on acquaintance. 

Insects and diseases, we think, have been 
less prevalent than usual this past season. 
If we except the blight in some sections 
West, we have heard of nothing beyond 
the controlling reach of the careful pomol- 
ogist. 


WILLIS’ SWEETING. 


Fic. 141.— Willis’ Sweeting. 


Wits’ Swettrne was found in crossing 
the fence on the farm of Edmond Willis, 
of Jericho Oyster-bay, L.I., about seventy- 
five years ago. It was called the apple of 
the Pear-tree lot—its usual name here. 


Changed by Parsons & Co. to Willis’ Sweet- 
ing. We consider it the best baking sweet 
apple known here. It is quite productive 
and is a long time in ripening its fruit. 
Season middle of August to Ist of October. 
Isaac Hicks. 
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STREET SHADES. 


Ir there is any one thing that beautifies 
and adorns the suburbs of our !arge cities, 
our large and small towns, villages and 
country roads, it is the numerous trees that 
have been planted from time to time as 
strect shades by the hands of our enterpris- 
ing, industrious and rural people. Asa 

‘nation we progress so rapidly in the accu- 
mulation of wealth, that perhaps we may 
with safety be called a money-getting peo- 
ple; but, with all our love of money it has 
fortunately thus far in the course, been 
gained more for the enjoyments it would 
purchase, or the good the owner was 
enabled to do therewith, than for the sim- 
ple, yet base, purpose of hoarding. Travel- 
ers abruad speak occasionally of the road- 
side trees—of a proportion being fruit-bear- 
ing, and of their fruit being untouched by 
thieves, etc., by the simple protection of 
placing a straw band, or some similar de- 
vice, around the trunk by the owner to 
designate his wish that such tree be left for 
his own use, while from all the others the 
traveler may eat and refresh himself at 
will. When, however, travelers relate 
this truth and dilate upon it as a feature 
so superior to anything of this country, we 
cannot but think they have gone abroad 
before travelling over and learning of the 
beauty and hospitality of the States. We 
would be willing to place the old elms of 
Springfield, Worcester, etc., of Massachu™ 
setts—the elms, maples, etc., of NewHaven, 
Connecticut, or even the younger trees of 
many of our Western cities, like Cleveland, 
Ohio, for instance, in competition with the 
street trees of any country ; and whenever 
we find the man, who traveling along asked 
for fruits to eat and did not freely receive, 
we will abandon all our present belief in 
the amelioration of the rough points of man 
by means of his daily walks and labors in 
cultivating the fruits of the earth. 

True, we have not a government so 
strict as to prevent unjustappropriation of 
fruits when growing upon our road sides, 


and therefore the planting of fruit trees ins 
isolated cases, by liberal, philanthropic 

men, has been to them a source rather of 

sorrow than joy. Not that they did not 

wish the traveller to partake, but that in 

taking there was often no partition, and 

also that in so taking they destroyed limbs 

as well as fruit, thereby disfiguring the 

beauty and proportions of the tree. 

We say that we have not a government 
so strict as to prevent this wrong appro- 
priation of the street fruits, but while a 
few cases of peculation of this kind occur, 
often we believe from an erroneous impres- 
sion that all fruits of the road-side are pub- 
lic. How rare do we see ashade tree upon 
the road-side injured wilfully or even care- 
lessly, and this too over an immense terri- 
tory, with, in many places a roving popula- 
tion made up of all races, classes and con 
ditions of men. 

Our forefathers set us the example of 
planting street shades: as, witness, nearly 
all the older-towns and cities of New Eng- 
land; and their example has been most 
worthily followed, as their children and 
children’s children have marched towards 
the setting sun. 

While we have no law to compel a man 
to plant a tree upon the road-side for every 
child born, we have, as a people so much 
of enterprize and taste, that no matter how 
Teutonic a man may be when first settling 
in a heighborhood, a short time only elapses 
ere his farm is bounded on its street side 
by noble elms or maples. Again, such is 
the taste and love of trees among us as a 
people, such the additional adornment to 
vacant lots of a few shade trees, that the 
land speculator, even, often freely expends 
his money for their planting. We have, it 
is true, in the preservation of our street 
shades which now beautify so many miles 
of our country, had to contend against 
depredations of roving cows, mules, horses, 
etc., but thanks to the courts, and more 
recently to some of our State laws, it is 
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fast coming} to the comprehension of the 
multitude that our roadways are public 
property, only as they may be properly and 
‘soberly used as passage ways for all, and 
that otherwise they belong to the owners 
of the lands adjoining. When this feature 
is more generally known and adopted, our 
roadways and public pleasure drives may be 
adorned with terrace or lawn, in front of 
each man’s land as may please his taste or 
suit the position. 

More variety of trees can -also be safely 
planted, and as the light wire fences, or 
well-trimmed hedges gradually take the 
place of heavy boards, rails or pickets, our 
roadways will present more the appearance 
of an extensive park, than path-ways to 
market. 

Although our native elms and maples 
have their sway and are extremely beauti- 
ful, there are also other trees that at times, 
we think, would be better suited to the 
location about to be planted. 


The English Elm, Ulmus campestris, ap- 
pears equally hardy as our native, while its 
habit is more upright and compact, afford- 
ing a shade almost as dense as the sugar or 


hard maple. Its branches are slender, but 
abundantly covered with small, deep shin- 
ing green leaves that remain on until very 
late in November. For narrow streets in 
our cities, or for forming groups in grounds 
of limited extent, it seems to us better 
suited than our native white elm with its 
spreading, expansive habits. 

The Acer platanoides, or Norway maple, 
is another tree ot close, compact character 
in forming its head. It has rich broad 
fuliage of yellowish green, that like our 
maple becomes red, then yellow in autumn. 
The young shoots being green make it ex- 
tremely ornamental, also when out of 
foliage. 

The European Sycamore, Acer pseudo pla- 
tanus, is, however, the foreign maple most 
desirable, because ofits rapid growth, broad, 
clean, dark-green foliage, and perfect hardi- 
hood. It cannot be called a spreading tree, 
yet its proportions sometimes measure that 
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of large elms: it is, therefore, well adapted 
to broad streets or road sides, and for form- 
ing back grounds for trees of less magnitude 
in growth and of a lighter foliage. 

The ash-leaved maple, Acer negundo, of 
Michaux, is a native that we have often 
wondered was nut more planted. It is 
easily obtained, grows readily and rapidly, 
appears to endure patiently all positions, 
even to the coal-smoke of cities, is beautiful 
in its yellow-green young shoots when de- 
void of foliage. Its pale pea-green foliage 
forms a pleasing diversity and an admirable 
contrast with the sycamore in summer. 
For small grounds or positions where a too 
spreading tree would be objectionable, the 
ash-leaved maple is adapted. It affects 
moist situations, and transplanted grows 
most rapidly in moist, yet light soil. 

The Tulip Tree, Liriodendron tulipifera, 
is another of our native trees, that has no 
compeer. Tall, stately, yet spreadingly 
graceful—every leaf and every branch a line 
of beauty. Its flowers are of many brilliant 
colors and so beautifully mingled with the 
rich green of the foliage as to make it of 
itself one immense elegant boquet. Asa 
town street tree it is not adapted because 
of its dislike to have its roots trampled 
upon, but for country road-sides it is one of 
all to be most desired. 

There are yet other trees that hereafter 
we may mention as suited for road-sides 
and the suburban streets of our cities, but 
we think it may not be well to say too 
much or enumerate too many kinds in one 
article. 

The Horse Chesnut does admirably in 
some localities, and so also does the Linden 
or Basswood—neither of them, however, 
succeed well where pavements cover the 
entire root. But let your taste be what it 
may for kind and variety, donot forget that 
trees give shade, shelter, coolness, and with 
the dew at eve or early morn dropping 
through their umbrageous foliage, serve to 
inspire soft, sweet, soothing dreams that 
act as restoratives from the cares and 
troubles of life’s busy world. 





The Horticulturist. 


NOTES ON THE OCTOBER NUMBER. 


Laws or AssociaTION IN ORNAMENTAL 
Garpeninc.—I have, in previous notes, 
expressed myself so favorably upon this 
writer’s subject, and his manner of hand- 
ling it, that I hesitate to make the remark 
that came to my lips on reading this 
last, viz., ‘* good ideas, but impracticable.” 
Evidently the writer has never constructed 
a garden or planted trees and shrubs with 
thought of their harmony in foliage, habit 
of growth, &c. Association of ideas with 
the records of earlier ages as connected 
with the tree, is certainly a point that 
should be more cultivated; but it should 
never induce the planting of “a great va- 
riety of trees and plants from different 
countries and different climes,” without a 
knowledge of their relative habits of 
growth, form and color of foliage, and con- 
stitution to endure our climate, to the 


end that they may, in after years present 


effective and pleasing groups. One ill-ap- 
pointed tree in a group, no matter how 
beautiful in itself, or how pleasing and en- 
nobling in its association, will often de- 
stroy the harmony of effect sought by the 
planter ; while it is well to inculcate the 
love of trees and shrubs as connected 
with their associations, practically, the 
arrangement of trees and shrubs around 
one’s home should first be made on paper 
by the landscape artist. As well might 
you expect every man to be capable of 
painting a good landscape, as to expect 
him to arrange trees and plants on his 
grounds to present when grown an effect 
pleasing to the taste, or in harmony with 
his buildings or the surrounding country. 
There are very few good landscapists. A 
man must be born with the requisite taste, 
and have added thereto by study and prac- 
tice, to enable him so to arrange tree and 
plant upon a place that, at the expiration 
of twenty years, it will present a pleasing 
and harmonious result. At the present 
time, I venture to say that not one place 


in fifty, throughout our country, is so ar- 
ranged that, if left to grow twenty years, 
it would be regarded as anything but a 
wilderness, and the new proprietor would, 
immediately on occupation, commence cut- 
ting away, transplanting, &c., in order to 
obtain either harmony of growth or color 
of foliage. Many men are good cultivators, 
but very few are found who have carefully 
studied the law of harmony in colors, hab- 
its of growth, and associatiou of ideas as 
connected with trees and plants. Every 
planter, no matter how small his grounds, 
should, before setting a single tree, have a 
map or plan prepared, on which the name 
and position of every tree and plant should 
be marked ; and should he desire more trees 
or shrubs than could consistently be placed 
in his grounds, then let him set aside a 
plot in rear of his house, for the special 
purpose of growing such tree or plant as 
his taste or fancy, or the credit of the day, 
might render desirable. 

A Cuat asour Earty Summer Ap- 
pLEs.—A good practical article; but the 
writer has left out one or two sorts that 
have many friends—the Primate, for in- 
stance, which is a delicious little apple, but 
too tender and delicate for any but ama- 
teur cultivation. For market purposes, 
the red color and a pretty thick skin are 
essentials to render a variety profitable. 

Low-Pricep Country Homes.—Judg- 
ing from the illustrations here given, the 
* Annual of Architecture” must be a val- 
uable work. I wish you would send me a 
copy. If house carpenters, whose labors 
are mostly in the construction of cheap 
houses in the country and the suburbs of 
our young citivs, could, each and every one, 
be supplied with a copy, judging from these 
cuts, it would soon result in an improved 
appearance of the country. 

We all know that the house carpenter 
alone has the planning of a majority of 
cheap houses, and we also know that such 
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men, as a rule, do not read, have never 
studied a work on architecture, and during 
their whole lives follow out the ideas ob- 
tained practically when learning their 
trade. I hope the book has a glossary of 
architectural terms most in use. On its 
receipt, I shall show it round, and I hope 
everybody will purchase—not that I care 
so much for the book’s success, but that 
the more the public in its lower walks be- 
come educated, the more is the safety and 
union of our country ensured. 


Notes on Macnotias.—I presume the 
writer is correct in his premises relative to 
the greater hardihood and durability of the 
magnolia conspicua glauca, &c., when work- 
ed on the acuminata; but I also know that 
many growers are unsuccessful in budding 
or grafting. Cannot Professor Kirtiand be 
induced to write us a short article, telling 
us how and when to bud or graft, &., &e? 

Our good friend, Charles Downing, Esq., 
is, I believe, also a successful grower of 
magnolias budded on acuminata. Will not 
he tell us the secret of success, if any se- 
cret it is ? 


Tue Birps or Brreutsive.—A pleasant 
record; and while, with the writer, we 
confess to the love of birds and their songs, 
nevertheless it is terribly provoking to 
have them come in flocks, as the robins, 
cedar birds, and some others have, around 
us this fall, taking our all of Lydia, Re- 
becca, and some other grapes, of which we 
had but a few bunches, and then reveling 
at large on our Delawares, and finally our 
Catawbas. 

The-writer said he “ did not keep a cat.” 
I don’t keep a gun, and so the birds got off 
with my grapes. But if I had owned a 


gun, there is no. knowing but that I might 
have committed some rash act birdward. 


Putverizep Cray as A Remebdy For 
MILDEW ON THE GRAPEVINE—AND GRAPE- 
vinE Mitpew.—Two articles, touching 
upon the subject of which I have already 
written my notes; and, as I thensaid, I am 
a “little of an unbeliever,’ and disposed 
to think we must look farther for perma- 
nent remedy of mildew than dusting with 
clay, sulphur, or any other advised specific. 
We must grow a vine as free from mildew 
and as hardy as ‘the Clinton, with a fruit 
as desirable for the table as Iona or Adir- 
ondac. 

Box or Basket Larers.— Like the wri- 
ter, I have noticed the expression that 
“basket layers were unmitigated humbugs,” 
and, in the sense that I think that ex- 
pression was made, believe it correct. 

Viticola endeavors, and does explain 
whercin a basket layer may be made and 
transplanted profitably. I took the expres- 
sion of “ unmitigated humbug” as applied 
to basket layers, to apply to unscrupulous 
dealers who, in advertizing and recom- 
mending them, deceived the uninitiated 
grape-grower into paying an extravagant 
price for a plant that, perhaps, with extra 
care, after a transportation of a hundred or 
more miies, might possibly yield the first 
year a few bunches of grapes, but in all 
probability at a loss of the vine the follow- 
ing winter. No well-informed grape-grower 
would ever transport a basket layer any 
distance, and no honest dealer should ever 
recommend to the uninformed a practice 
that he would not himself perform. It is 
worse than stealing, because it destroys 
confidence in the culture of the grape, as 
wel] as in the honor of horticulturists. 

ReEvBEN. 


Oe 
MR. NEUBERT AND THE ESSENTIAL OILS AGAINST GRAPEVINE MILDEW. 


Z BY HORTICOLA, 


Berorr entering upon the discussion of 
the subject, I wish to call the attention of 
those interested in the matter to the spell- 


ing and correct pronunciation of the name 
of a gentleman who is so frequently men- 
tioned now in connection with grapevine 
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mildew. It is spelled as in the above head- 
ing, not Nubert, as I saw it lately ia print. 
This wrong spelling has its origin in tho 
English pronunciation of ew, which sounds 
like wu. The ew in German has a sound sim- 
ilar to ot or oy, as in boil and boy, 


Mr. Neubert is a scientific chemist. For 
such as are acquainted with German cus- 
toms and laws, it is sufficient to state here 
that Mr. Neubert is an apothecary in the 
city of Leipzig, until very recently the 
very centre of profound learning. Its cel- 
ebrated University was founded more than 
400 years ago—1409. Thomasius, G. A. 
Hermann, J. A. Ernesti, and scores of other 
names, the mere sound of which fills with 
veneration all who appreciate erudition and 
are acquainted with literature, were pro- 
fessors in it, and count their pupils by 
thousunds, An apothecary in such a place 
must be a scientific chemist. His daily in- 
tercourse with learned physicians and pro- 
fessors of medicine compels him to be a 
scientific chemist. Mr. Neubert is the 
owner of the White Eagle drug store in 
Hain Street (Hof-Apothtke zum Weissen 
Adler in der Hainstrasse). For such as are 
not acquainted with German customs and 
and laws, it will suffice to say that a young 
man, who intends to become an apothecary 
in Germany, has to serve as an apprentice 
for four or five years ; ther for several years 
as an as-istant ; and finally he has to study 
chemistry, botany, mineralogy—in fact, all 
the natural sciences, in some university, to 
enable him to pass the most rigid examina- 
tion before professors and practical men 
appointed by the Government. Such an 
examination lasts, including the time to be 
spent in the laboratory for the purpose of 
chemical analysis, required by the Board 
of Examiners, more than a month. It is 
conducted in writing and orally. 

Mr, Neubert has nowhere said that the essen- 
tial oils, water, and salts are a remedy against 
grapevine mildew. The object of the appli- 
cation of the mixture is only preparatory. 
Sulphur is the remedy. 


The Horticulturist. 


We know from the very interesting ex- 
periments of Mr. de Comini, near Botzen, 
(Tyrol,) that the germs of the oidium lie, 
during the winter, dormant in the brown 
bark of the canes of the vine. He cut, in 
November, canes with dark spots, the effect 
of the oidium spores, and kept them in 
pots, filled with sods and horse manure, in 
a warm room. After seven weeks, the 
oidium appeared on those black spots, and 
covered, in a short time, the whole cane so 
treated. 


The solution is applied to destroy the germs 
which lie dormant on or in the cane. 

The mixture is not an invention of Mr. 
Neubert, but of Mr. Borchers, Superintend- 
ent of the Royal Garden in Herrenhausen, 
near Hanover, in-Germany. Mr. Borchers 
is the author of one of the best manuals on 
pomology in the German language, I cop- 
ied the recipe, a number of years ago, from 
the then last edition of Kecht’s classical 
work on the vine. That Mr. Neubert has 
adopted it, speaks certainly for its efficacy. 

The readers will permit me to clear up 

an uncertainty as to the component parts 
of the mixture. I give those of the salts 
in ounces, but in regard to the water I use 
the word “parts.” I ought to have writ- 
ten ownces, in order to be unmistakably 
clear. 
’ The quantity of the salts (84 ounces of 
cominon salt, and 4 ounces of saltpetre) in 
a little more than 100 ounces of water, is 
very far from being a homeopathic mixture. 
It is alloeopathic enough for the purpose to 
be accomplished by it. At least Mr. Neu- 
bert cautions me, in a letter dated Leipzig, 
March 6, 1864, against using it when the 
leaves are expanding or expanded—it in- 
jured or destroyed them. He advised me, 
therefore, to add more water, should I wish 
to use it, when the vine has commenced 
growing. 

Viticola’s view, first to try a compound, 
made according to the original recipe, es- 
pecially when it emanates from a trust- 
worthy source, before an attempt is made 










to improve it, is good sound doctrine. Mr. 
Strong’s frank declaration, shows that he 
means the thing, not the person. To meet 


Messrs. Epirors, Sulphur has long held 
the first place in the materia medica as a 
remedy for the various forms of psora ; but 
there seems to be one disease in this class 
against which it is powerless—Cacoethes 
scribendi, I trust however that your readers 
will not deem me very seriously afflicted 
therewith if I venture a few remarks in 









Strong. 

In my note in the September number, I 
stated that I regarded the solutions as 
weak; but, as they have been found effi- 






























1 cient by Mr. Neubert, it occured to me 
1 that we had better give them a fair trial. 
s I find upon examination that the saline 
fi solution is sufficiently strong to leave a 
p minute layer of crystals over any surface 
's moistened with it; and, as for the essential 
ts oils, if the mere amount. diffused in the air 
e by the presence of articles perfumed with 
t- them, prevents mildew in neighboring 
ly bodies, the prescription may be strong 
enough. In dealing with specific peisons 
of for certain classes of animals and vegetables, 
in he would be a rash man who should affirm 
is that a given amount is too small to effect 
re. the purpose required, unless he has experi- 
to mentally proved the truth of his assertion. 
_- And, remember, all that I claim is that 
ig, Mr. Neubert’s recipe should have a fair 
the trial. 
in- I would also call Mr. Strong’s atentiton 
ne, to the fact that, against the mildew itself, 
ish Mr. Neubert uses sulphur; the salt and oils 
sod are applied early, so as to reach the un- 
developed spores. It is Obvious that if all 
the spores on the vine and trellis were 
ind, destroyed before the vine made any growth, 
ee it would not be as liable to attack as if 
* these seeds were left ready to germinate as 


soon as opportunity offers? M. Neubert’s 
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SULPHUR AND THE ESSENTIAL OILS. 





response to the very pleasant note of Mr.: 
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such men does one’s heart good. By their 
united efforts viticulture will gain. 










advice was probably based upon the old 
maxim: “ One year’s seeding makes seven 
years weeding.” 

Mr. Strong’s suggestion in regard to 
cedar posts may prove quite a valuable one. 

The action of sulphur is not well under- 
stood. I believe, from certain experiments 
that I have made, that sulphur is a specific 
poison to certain classes of animals and 
vegetables. It seems to be a poison to many 
of the acaride and fungi, while to mam- 
mals, birds and most of the phanerogamous 
plants, it is quite the opposite. Under any 
circumstances, however, sulphur does not 
act by forming an acid—either the sulphuric 
or the sulphurous. I know that many writers 
on the grape make this statement; but no 
chemist would venture to make such an as- 
sertion. Dr. Grant, in his Manual (page 60), 
attempts to give an elaborate “theory of 
the sulphur remedy.” But the Doctor, 
evidently, never studied chemistry, or he 
would not have stated that sulphur as or- 
dinarily burned forms sulphuric acid’ My 
chemical statements are based not only 
upon my own experiments, but upon the 
works of Gmelin, Brande, Taylor, Pelouze, 
Fremy, and others. 

We know that sulphur volatilizes at or- 
dinary temperatures, because it wil! blacken 
a silver plate placed over it in a sealed 
bottle, where the air is kept perfectly still ; 
and we know that, at ordinary temperatures, 
it does not combine to form an acid, because 
we cannot detect the acid either by chemi- 
cal analysis or by our senses; and if Mr. 
Strong will burn a little sulphur, and thus 
form sulphuric acid, he will find out ex- 
perimentally that the odor of sulphurous 
acid is not only very easily detected, but 
that it is very different from the odor of 
sulphur vapor. Viticoxa. 


The Horticulturist. 


LETTER TO HUGH BLANK, ESQ. 


My Dear Hveu.—Following up the 
subject of my last letter, I may as well say 
here, that even in this country, new as it 
is in culture and embellishment, and im- 
measurably behind the old ancestral land 
in all these aspects, there are favored mor- 
tals who possess gardens, and who have 
ample means, well-stored knowledge, and 
intelligent industry and devotion to rural 
pursuits. They can employ an adequate 
corps of skilled gardeners, who look up to 
them for direction and guidance, as the 
army looks up to its general. Such per- 
sons are horticultural lighthouses—men 
who diffuse, freely and generously, the ge- 
nial light all around them. The gratifica- 
tion they derive from their pursuits, and 
from observing the progress of rural art 
in the country, much of which is the re- 
sult of their own example, must be very 
great indeed. But this class is by no 
means large, though yearly increasing. 

They need, of course, less than many 
other classes of country gentlemen, such 
information as is furnished by our horti- 
cultural and other publications relating to 
rural art, and yet, I venture to say, they 
are the most prompt and liberal supporters 
of these publications, buying them and read- 
ing them, with unfailing interest in the sub- 
jects of which they treat. They do not— 
nor do they wish to—monopolize the learn- 
ing and the pleasures of horticulture. On 
the contrary, they are fountain-heads of 
patronage (I do not like that word patron- 
age in such connexion, but [ cannot now 
command a better); they are patterns of 
successful practice; centres of dissemina- 
tion and distribution. Without them, and 
even in spite of them, horticulture would 
still flourish and grow, but by no means 
would its progress be what it now is. To 
name any single individuals, would be in- 
vidious to the rest of this select and ad- 
vanced guard. ‘ 

But there is a second class, who are 
much to be envied, and that because they 


have what Dr. Watts, in his Logic, calls a 
“Jearned,” instead of a “ vulgar idea,” of 
the hobby which they ride so pleasantly. 
Perhaps, indeed, there are few who derive 
so great an amount of enjoyment from their 
country pursuits as these every-genileman- 
his-own-gardener, They are spared an im- 
mense number of known nuisances, and 
revel in a multitude of unknown delights. 
In the early spring, it is generally sup- 
posed that the garden can furnish nothing 
for kitchen or parlor—for cook or cook's 
mistress. But our horticultural friend 
comes in with a charming bunch of violets, 
fragrant coltsfoot, daphne, &c., for the 
drawing-room table or console, and a quan- 
tity of the sweetest, greenest sprouts, and 
whitest, crispest sea-kale for the cook. 

I wonder, dear, Hugh, if there is no 
sense of enjoyment—of satisfaction and 
pleasure, such as no meney could buy on 
any street in New York—in such employ- 
ments and experiences as these. For ex- 
ample—inserting, with your own hand, a 
simple bud on a little branch, and after a 
few years or months, gathering therefrom a 
heaping dish of choice fruit, or a great 
handful of beautiful flowers; of being able 
to say, “ With the sun shining in this man- 
ner, I cannot go on reading and writing, 
shut up within these four walls, while the 
day is so bright and glorious without, and 
the birds are singing, and the flowers re- 
joicing in the blessed light—I, too, must 
out into the genial sunshine, and take my 
joy therein ;” to be asked to dine with a 
wealthy neighbor, himself “ fat and well- 
liking,” who has his forcing-houses, his hot 
and cold graperies, and his staff of garden- 
ers, at nobody knows what wages, and to 
eat what he sets before you, and to send 
him better the next day—you keeping only 
the man, the boy, and yourself; to see the 
look of thankfulness in a neighbor’s eyes © 
when, calling to inquire after his convales- 
cent wife or his sick child, you produce 
some dainty from your garden which will 
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be relished and enjoyed. And these are 
only specimens of the luxuries of a sensi- 
ble country life, and of discreet and intelli- 
gent gardening. Nor are they selfish en- 


_ joyments, No such thing, my boy. While 


you are doing all this for your own satis- 
faction and pleasure, you are, in many ways, 
conferring great benefits upon your neigh- 
bors, and enlarging the sphere of public 
improvement. Your experience and skill 
inure to the benefit of those whose expe- 
rience and opportunities have been less 
than yours. Your example stimulates 
others, who observe that, with industry, 
information derived from horticultural pub- 
lications, and with comparatively little ex- 
tra expense, they can have the choicest 
fruits, and the most charming flowers, and 
the most beautiful and comfortable homes. 

And this is not all. Your horticultural 
pursuits can hardly fail to react beneficially 
upon your main business pursuits. The 
habits of order and neatness, and prompti- 
tude and industry, which are indispensable 







In the November number, Reuben asks if 
salt is a preventive of mildew or blight on 
the pear. This is a very difficult question 
to answer, as I believe it is not yet fully 
determined what the pear blight is. 

Reuben does not say whether his pears 
are standards or dwarfs on quince stocks. 
If the latter, then salt may act in one of 
three ways. 

Firstly, as a general tonic for plants. In 
this case we would class salt with sulphate 
of iron, which we know to be an admirable 
tonic for pear trees and grape vines; being 
especially a specific on some soils for that 
want of vitality exhibited by the Delaware 
which causes it to shed its leaves pre- 
maturely. The same difficulty seems to 
exist, and in some cases to a greater ex- 
tent, in the case of the Iona; and for that 
too it might be worth while to try a weak 
solution of sulphate of iron. 
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in your garden and greenhouse, must go 
with you, without doubt, into your more 
important daily industries — into your 
office, or counting-room, or factory. 

You have already learned, dear Hugh, to 
appreciate the delights and refreshments of 
the quiet country home, when the day’s 
work in the busy street is done, and you 
are at liberty to retire from its crowd and 
turmoil. With your garden, your love of 
the country will grow every}year, doubt- 
less, because you are likely to take pains to 
cultivate these rural tastes, and to inform 
your mind in these subjects and pursuits. 
Provide yourself with such books and cur- 
rent horticultural literature as may be 
within your reach. It is a miserable and 
mistaken idea of economy to attempt to 
starve your garden and your borders, be- 
cause of the cost of the best fertilizers ; or 
your mind, because works of taste and in- 
formation require moderate expenditure. 

I am, yours, 
Ratpx. Nore. 





=_ — 







FOR PEAR BLIGHT. 


It has often occured to me that we per- 
haps pay too little attention to the use of 
tonics for vegetables. We forget that our 
trees and vines do not grow in conditions 
entirely natural, and that if we force them 
unnaturally in one direction, we ought to 
supply them with artificial stimulants in 
another. 

Secondly, as_a specific for the quince 
stock upon which the pear is worked. It 
has long been known that salt is a sine 
qua non for healthy quince trees, even 
regardless of fruit; and we suspect that a 
light application of salt to the quince stocks 
of our dwarf pears would not be a useless 
expenditure of the article. There seem to 
be certain localities where pear trees on 
the quince thrive better than in others. 
Rochester, Syracuse, and the near vicinity 
of the Atlantic coast, seem to be favorable 
localities. Has the salt which is known to 
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abound in these places any thing to do 
with this success ? 

Thirdly, salt may act as a local specific 
for the disease in the leaf, just as sulphur 


EDITOR’S 


The Horticulturist. 


is a specific local remedy for some human 
diseases. 

We throw out these suggestions merely as 
hints towards the solution of the question. 


Viticora. 
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Messrs. Eprrors—Perhaps you and the 
readers of the Horticutturist would like 
to peruse a few lines, giving the experience, 
impressions, and views of a “horticulturist,” 
settled away down in the lower part of 
Delaware. If so, you shall have them 
forthwith. First for the experience. That 
is not very extensive, embracing only a 
year, but it may, nevertheless be somewhat 
instructive, if not particularly entertaining. 
I began last October, by planting out some 
strawberries, the variety, Downer’s Prolific; 
the ground was pasture, containing a good 
deal, or I might say a bad deal, of the wild 
running blackberry—the dewberry of the 
North. By no means a suitable place, you 
will say, and rightly, but it was the best I 
could select. Unfortunately, the season 
was not as usual, showery, and the plants 
did not make a good growth. I also 
neglected. to mulch them, an error that 
might not have had bad consequence, but 
for the unusually severe cold of the succeed- 
ing winter. In the spring, my plantation 
looked poorly enough, and it bore no fruit. 
In May of this year, I planted a quantity 
of the French’s Secdling; they have by 
this time, completely covered the alternate 
spaces between the rows, with fine strong 
plants. Of their yield, positively and com- 
parative, I may, if desired, tell you next 
summer. Finding that the necessary weed- 
ing of the Downer’s patch would not pay, 
on account of the small number of plants 
remaining, I allowed them to take their 


chance, preferring to take from them suffi- 
cient plants, in the summer, (August) for 
a new plantation. This new plantation I 
have made in a corn field, and I am pleased 
with the result. The ground, from the 
frequent stirring with the cultivator, was 
clean and mellow, and the broad blades of 
the corn sheltered the young plants, and, 
now that the corn is removed, they show 
well, very few having died. I did not con- 
fine myself to these two varieties, but 
planted from 1,000 to 2,500 of the “ Agri- 
culturist,” Brooklyn Scarlet, New Jersey 
Scarlet, the (so-called) Buffalo, Byberry 
Seedling, &c., &c. So, I hope next season 
that I can report on their comparative 
merits, as they are growing side by side, 
and with similar treatment, some being 
allowed to run, others not. 

The Philadelphia raspberry, of which 
some 2,500 roots were set, has grown with 
its usual vigor, though doing best in the 
soil of the low, heavy bottoms. The same 
can be said of the Wilson Early blackberry. 
In this connection, I might call attention 
to a fact, that goes far, I think, to show 
the relation the Wilson bears to the Dew- 
berry, that is, the facility with which it 
can be propagated, by layering the tips. I 
spoiled a number of canes in my first ex- 
periments, and I trust some may benefit by 
the rules I will give for insuring success. 
First, the cane must be a principal one, a 
lateral will not root; next, it must be in 
vigorous growth, the wood at the base well 














matured, but the tip succulent and growing 
rapidly. It must be buried (the tip) just 
to the right depth, two or two and a quarter 
inches, else it will rot, or if too shallow, 


- shoot up without rooting. The ground 


must be mellow, and not allowed to get 
packed over or around the tip as buried, 
till well rooted. Observe these conditions, 
and you may get, as I have done, five good 
plants by winter, from the one root planted 
in the spring, and some of the roots of the 
larger will be as thick as the quill of a large 
duck, and over four feet long. So much for 
the Wilson’s; as to the fruit, I can tell 
about that next year. . 

I may mention that the winter (’66) was 
very severe on the Belle de Fontenay rasp- 
berry, of which I had planted 6,000. I 
think that sufficient earth was not thrown 
on to the roots, as many failed to grow in 
the spring. A young peach orchard of 1000 
trees was on the place when I purchased ; 
this has been increased to 3000. The apple 
orchard, mostly of the earliest varieties, 
numbers 300 trees. The pear, standard, 100, 
and 300 on quince. These, with 175 early 
cherries complete the list, not omitting 
100 Delaware and the same number of 
Adirondac vines. The Delawares have not 
taken kindly to the sandy soil, and even 
refused to add to their inches when stimu- 
lated in the summer with horse manure. 
The Adirondacs, on the contrary, have 
grown well, ripened their wood thoroughly, 
and have only just parted with their foliage, 
in obedience to the hint conveyed by asharp 
frost on the night of the 5th of October. 
I allowed one bunch of grapes to mature 
on the strongest of the Adirondacs, after 
reducing the number of berries to five— 
and some friends from New York who were 
here when I gathered the bunch, and who 
were allowed one berry each, agreed that 
they were excellent. I did not taste, pre- 
ferring to wait until another season. 

Thus much for my own place. A neigh- 
bor has a young vineyard ; when he planted 
his vines—now bearing several thousand, 
and of all the varieties of merit, except the 
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Adirondac—used a large quantity of bone 
meal. He obtained a great growth of wood, 
but his Ionas are nearly all killed, about 
the only ones that were, by the winter 
of (°66). His strawberries, being heavily 
covered with straw, withstood the winter 
well, but a late spring frost killed a large 
number of blossoms, and reduced his crop 
over one-third. Peaches in this section, 
were a great failure. Apple trees, being 
usually much neglected by the inhabitants, 
bore medium crops of worse than medium 
fruit. Of other fruits here, there are none 
to speak of. Though I remember buying 
some tolerable Isabella grapes, on the Sth 
of September, in the town, for eight cents 
per pound. 

It is only within a very few years that 
attention has been paid to fruit raising 
here, and even now, it is not done by the 
natives, they go on in the old routine, 
growing wheat and corn, alongside of 
northern men, who make more from one or 
two acres, than they do from their whole 
farms. The soil here is a sandy loam, easily 
worked ; we have one railroad, the Dela- 
ware, giving us the Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and New York markets, within eighteen 
hours by express, and another, the Junc- 
tion and Breakwater, under way, which 
via steamers from Lewes, opposite Cape 
May, will bring us in still closer and cheap- 
er connection with New York. Our latti- 
tude is exactly that of Washington, D. C., 
materially south of Vineland. In fact, 
excepting Norfolk, I believe the place to be 
the most southernly point where the small 
fruits are grown for the New York market, 
and to my mind, is quite far enough, suffi- 
ciently so to get the highest prices for 
early fruit, yet near enough to have it de- 
livered in prime order, to have it compete 
with the Jersey growers. Northern men 
are rapidly taking up the available farms, 
and prices of land is rapidly augmenting. 
Already we have changed the majorities at 
the polls to the right side, and a bright, 
prosperous career seems to be in view for 

Mirorp Hunprep, 
Kent Co., Delaware. 
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Grarts cut this month, before severe 
cold weather, and laid away in a cool cel- 
lar with, say one-half their length, the 
lower half, in clean sand, we consider more 
likely to succeed when wanted for use than 
if the cutting is left until some time in Feb- 
ruary, or after severe cold has to a certain 
extent reduced their vitality. 


Carrots, to keep well and not sprout, 
should have the crown cut completely off, 
and not the petioles of the leaves only. In 
this manner there is no loss of the sac- 
charine matter, as in the case when the 
crown is left on, and sprouts are continually 
breaking forth. 


Baxtrmore, Nov. 13, 1866. 
Messrs. WoopwarD: 

Gentlemen,—A correspondent, in your 
November number, on growing grape seeds, 
concludes from some trials he made, that 
freezing the seeds is of “‘vital importance ;” 
in fact, they “could not germinate unless 
the seeds were first frozen.” As my ex- 
perience differs from his, and as growing 


grape seedlings is now a mania, it may be 
well to have as much light on the subject 
as possible. 

In the“spring of 1865, I hybridized a 
number of native varieties with foreign 
pollen, and when the seeds were ripe, [ put 
them in vials, labelled and laid away in a 


drawer. As the hybridizing cost me some 
time amd trouble, I did not want to lose 
them ; and as there was so much difference 
of opinion about the best way to grow 
* them, I determined to divide them, plant- 
ing half out-doors, the other half in my 
green house. 

In November, I prepared the best piece 
of ground for the purpose in my garden; 
with a layer of sand on top, and planted 
the seeds in it in rows, marking each kind; 
covered them with a few leaves and twigs 
to prevent being washed by the rains. At 
the same time I put a like number of each 
variety in large seed pars filled with good 
soil, sprinkled over with sand, set them in 
the green-house, and watered when I 
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thought they needed it. In February, not 
showing signs of growth, a neighboring 
florist proposed I should give them bottom 
heat, on his hot water tank, which I did. 
In a few weeks they started, and when the 
weather was warm enough, set out of doors 
in the pans, where they grew all summer, 
being carefully watered in dry weather. 
About 75 per cent. came up; of the Dela- 
wares, nearly every seed germinated. 

Of those planted out-doors, not more 
than 5 per cent. grew. If the Delawares 
did so at all, it must have been towards the 
antipodes ; as not one made its appearance 
above ground; and they were examined 
often during the summer. There was cer- 
tainly frost enough, as the thermometer 
was several degrees below zero, which is 
uncommon in this lattitude; hence my ¢x- 
perience is, that our grape seeds will ger- 
minate without frost; as those put in the 
green-house were not in a lower tempera- 
ture than 40°. 

That the cold, if not too severe, will 
not prevent our seeds from growing, is of 
course correct. I have vines which I grew 
from picked seeds, that were out of doors 
all the winter of 1862-68, but the ther- 
mometer with me was not at any time that 
winter lower than 12°, and it is probable 
that too hard a freezing injures the germ so 
as to destroy its vitality. 

My conclusion from the above facts is, 
that freezing is not indispensable; but the 
best way to grow grape seedlings is in-doors 
with bottom heat, being careful not to over- 
water. The hybridized seedlings showed 
a wonderful variety in the same pan; some 
having the thick downy leaf of the native, 
others the peculiar lobed and thin leaf of its 
male-parent; while others again had pecu- 
liarities of their own. One could scarce 
credit they were grown from the same 
native seed. 

I propose putting them in single pots, 
and growing them in the green-house next 
spring, so as to have the wood well matured 
before being exposed to the frost. 


Yours, &e., 
Wm. Kine. 








In the Editor’s table of the November 
number, you remark: “ Do not attempt to 
group small growing shrubs or trees with 
those of lofty habit. A few years will show 

- the error and the loss in effect of all trees 
so planted.” You can, Messrs. Editors, do 
more than any one to prevent this diffi- 
culty. 

Call upon all nurserymen to insert in 
their catalogues, the height, color and time 
of blooming of every shrub and plant ; also, 
if naturally inhabiting dry or moist soil, and 
if a table of soil, similar to that in Buist’s 
Flower Garden Directory, be added, it will 
furnish inexperienced persons with a guide 
which cannot be found in any of the works 
on gardening, and would probably increase 
to a great extent the sales of the nursery- 
men. 

Such a catalogue can be arranged in col- 
umns, and in about the same space that 
the present issues require. I think the old 
catalogues of Bartram’s Botanic Garden, at 
Philadelphia, were on this plan. It fur- 
nishes the best “ writing for the poor,” and 
the rich also. 

Boston, Nov. 12, 1866. 





Warterine Trees.—Strange as it may 
seem to the mind of the practised horticul- 
turist, there are novices who are under the 
impression that a newly-transplanted tree 
requires to be watered from time to time, 
whether planted in spring or fall. As a 
rule, we believe watering trees at any time 
has resulted in more injury than good ; but 
certainly no person should water a newly- 
planted tree, whether evergreen or decidu- 
ous, except during the growing season, and 
then only in dry hot weather, when not a 
wetting of the roots, but a perfect shower- 
ing of the whole tree should be given. 





GraFrtine may be safely performed this 
month, and indeed any time during winter, 
upon all hardy trees like the pear and ap- 
ple. Be careful that the wax covering 


forms a perfect exclusion of air and 
moisture, 
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Pomaria, S. C., Nov. 8, 1866. 

Eprrors Horticutturist,—A long and 
serious illness has prevented me, until now, 
responding to the inquiries of “ Reuben,” 
on the Hebe Pear. 

It is a new variety; a seedling grown 
from seed taken from my pear orchard; 
seeds of the Duchesse D’Angouleme and 
Easter Beurre having been sown. The 
product has been what we so much lacked 
in the South—a native winter Pear of first 
size and quality. The tree is in habit 
naturally pyramidal, and comes into bear- 
ing early. The fruit hanging until the last 
of October, when we have our first killing 
frosts, rendering it necessary to take them 
off. They ripen well in the house, and 
mature without shriveling. The large size, 
great beauty, thrifty growth, productive- 
ness, and the superior quality of its fruit for 
table or market, renders it the “ Eureka” 
of pears. 

I am aware with what distrust new fruits 
should be received, and fully appreciate the 
responsibility of standing sponsor for nov- 
elties. In the case of the “ Hebe,” I chal- 
lenge the world to produce a superior win- 
ter pear. i 

In the description which accompanied 
the engraving, in July number of the Hor- 
TICULTURIST, a slight mistake occurred, in 
saying, “free from thorns.” In young trees, 
the growth is frequently thorny. This va- 
riety, growing equally well on quinces, re- 
tains its leaves in good health until frost, 
a good quality in all pears, and particularly 
necessary for success in the South. 

Wm. Summer. 





Ir the weather continues open, all hardy 
deciduous trees may yet be planted. We 
prefer very late fall, or even mid-winter 
planting, so that the ground is not frozen, 
to that of the spring. Mulch all newly- 
planted trees, taking care that the litter is - 
kept so far from the body of the tree that 
mice cannot form their nests, and in time 
of deep snows gather their living by eating 
the bark, and so destroying the tree. 








| 
j 
j 
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Keerinc Appirs.—Fruit houses and 
special patents for keeping fruits have of 
late become the rage, and while we are 
disposed to favor every progress in the sci- 
ence of horticulture, either as connected 
with the growing or keeping of fruits, etc., 
yet we feel unwilling that any of our read- 
ers should be impressed with the idea that 
keeping apples for spring uses, is at all a 
matter requiring either the use of a fruit- 
house or any special patent. Records are 
daily made, and have been for years, of the 
success of keeping apples after being frozen 
solid, and hundreds of barrels are yearly 
buried in the earth and brought out in 
spring as fresh as so many potatoes. The 
one great feature connected with the pre- 
servation of a frozen apple is that it be 
kept in the dark until completely thawed 
out. And the successful feature of keeping 
apples in ordinary dry cellars, is to place 
them in bins, or boxes, of about one foot in 
depth, and cover them from all light, while 
at the same time there is kept up a free 
circulation of air in the apartment. Light 
and warmth serve to assist the natural pro- 
cess of maturation, while shade and a cool 
temperature retard it. Shade, again, ina 
confined atmosphere, as in the case of apples 
barrelled tight, often advances decay rather 
than retards it. This is known to every 
fruit dealer, and to most men who purchase 
their winter’s fruit from the dealer. On 


opening a barrel of apples that have been 


headed up tight for a couple of weeks or 
more their appearance is fresh and good , 
but a few days exposure causes them to 
grow dull looking and of a light colored 
fruit to soon present the appearance of 
having been half baked. This is from the 
steam or warmth.and moisture of the fruit. 
Had the barrel heads and some part of the 
side staves been bored so as to let off this 
moisture engendered from the warmth of 
the fruit so confined, the apples on opening 
would appear equally well, and with care 
in hands of the consumer could be kept a 
long time. It will be remembered, thére- 
fore, that to keep apples, it is not only re- 
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quisite to exclude the light, but that free 
circulation of air even if it be down toa 
freezing point, or even below, is also neces- 


sary, 





A Hint.—It is one of the great sins of 
the present day, that fashion, rather than 
cultivated taste, rules in the arrangement 
of walks and plants in and around many of 
the costly and elegant architectural resid® 
ences of our fortunate people. Long straight 
walks, with plants in ribbon arrangement, 
may be skilfully arranged in their placing ; 
long meandering curves, with here and 
there a few herbaceous plants, intermin- 
gled with shrubs, but without defining the 
boundary of the walk, as for comfort or 
convenience ; masses, and irregular plant- 
ings and groupings, or attempts thereat, of 
every new tree and shrub may be the 
fashion, but our fashionables will excuse us 
for once if we claim that there is too much 
monotony in the first ; in the second, there 
is none of the grace and boldness of nature, 
with beauty of effect, obtained by masses 
of distinct varieties of shrubs outlined upon, 
and sweeping the walk, whose graceful 
curves are made only to avoid real or ap- 
parent obstacles, and leading to some spe- 
cial point, giving reason and beauty in util- 
ity. The last arrangement, that of the 
new trees, &c., we can only associate in idea 
with the botanist or amateur tree dealer, 
when we should look for grandeur and art 
from the combined powers of vigor in Na- 
ture and tasteful arrangement of man. We 
have hinted our hint. 





StrawsBerry Bens, if not already mulch- 
ed, should be attended to without delay.— 
Some cultivators argue that strawberry 
vines are better never to be mulched until 
after the ground becomes frozen, and that 
then the mulch should be applied, and so 
hold the vines in a more dormant condition 
than if the mulch is applied before frost. 
However correct this may be, in any event 
all strawberry vines pay for the labor of | 
light mulching. 
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Grape Sorts.—Much has been said pro 
and con in the pages of the Horticuntv- 
RIST, in that of other journals, and in the 
meetings of fruit growers, relative to the 
. soils best adapted to profitable grape-grow- 
ing. The subject has been, and continues 
to be, one of great interest, as a larger 
amount of capital is probably being invest- 
ed in grape culture than in that of any 
other one crop connected with horticultu- 
ral, and we might almost say, with agricul- 
tural pursuits. Each advocate of a parti- 
cular soil or location, has his “ good and 
sufficient” reasons for his preferment, and 
as each advances them, he too often con- 
siders his opponent as ultra and intractable. 
Good feeling and a conciliatory spirit should 
ever characterize the remarks of the horticul- 
turist, for the scope of their pursuits is over 
the whole world,and unlike the politician no 
party purpose or office aggrandisement can 
be embraced as a motive of action. We 
have watched these advocates of clay soil, 
of loam or sand, and have no doubt all are 
sanguine of the truth of their advancements, 
and from our impression of their stand point, 
we do not doubt them. But the extent of 
climate and the varied condition of that 
climate also, within a radius of often not 
more than two to five miles; the impres- 
sion of one that fruit for eating purposes is 
the thing sought; of another that wine 
only, and that of a particular kind, is the 
object ; the experience of one with cer- 
tain sorts of grapes, unknown, in practice, 
to another, are all points of reason for the 
apparent differences of opinion. .As we 
have said, we have watched these disputa- 
tions, and in collecting them bring about 
something like the following results :—lst- 
That the grape of some variety can be 
grown in almost any location or soil, and 
that too with satisfactory results in fruit 
returns. 2nd. That locations adjoining 
large bodies of water have the greatest cer- 
tainty of succes with all varieties. 3rd. 
That with the light colored grapes, as Cat- 
awba, Iona, &c., heavy clayey soil well under- 
drained, promise most valuable for produc- 
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tion of fruit for wine purposes. 4th. That 
with the black grapes the character of the 
soil is not so essential to give satisfactory 
results or quality for wine purposes. In 
this last item we may err in our deductions 
but it is the result of our opinion from our 
watchings of opinions, and from our years 
of examination of both grapes and wines in 
various parts of the States. No one, there- 
fore, should be deterred from planting, but 
before investing too largely in the pursuit, 
it may be well to call the aid of some ex- 
perienced person and get a knowledge of 
what is probably best for the locality and 
soil of the proposed vineyard. 





Aut fruit trees should be carefully look- 
ed over at this season, for the purpose of 
destroying insects. Borers may have laid 
themselves up cozily, for winter quarters, 
in the bodies of the quince, apple, pear, 
mountain ash, or plum tree. A ; 
strong, and sharp knife, to cut away dead 
bark and wood, and a strong piece of wire 
are the requisite tools for the work, follow- 
ing it, if you please, by washing or coating 
the wound with some mixture of soft soap, 
sulphur, tobacco water, &c., or with a cheap 
shellac varnish. The eggs of caterpillars 
should be sought for on the small branches 
and in the forks of the tree. 

The cocus, or scale insect, should be de- 
stroyed by washing the bodies and limbs 
of trees to which they have attached them- 
selves. Strong lye water, or a mixture of 
soft soap and fresh-slacked lime will destroy 
them. 

Drarnine.—The winter is often compar- 
atively a leisure season. It may be profit- 
ably occupied in most cases in draining or- 
chards or vineyards, gardens, &c. Make 
the ditches narrow, two and one-half to 
three feet deep, and use two-inch tile for 
the primary drains, and four to six-inch tile 
for the mains or outlets. 








Leaves, and a good heap of rich loamy 
soil, should be gathered this month, and 
placed under cover, for use in forming hot- 
beds early in spring. 
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Binpinc.—Volumes of the Horticux- 
turist for 1866 can be had at this office, 
handsomely bound, in exchange for num- 
bers in good order, on the payment of 75 
cents. 

Tus number closes the Twenty-first An- 
nual volume of the HorricuLturist, and 
the terms of subscription o: most of our 
patrons, all of whom, we hope, will remit 
early for the new volume. The year now 
closing has been the most prosperous one 
on our record ; our subscription list large, 
and steadily increasing ; and an advertising 
patronage exceeding our most liberal esti- 
mate. 

The volume for 1867 will embrace many 
new features. We shall make a far more 
liberal use of illustrations, and increase its 
value wherever possible. 

Our terms remain the same—Two Dol- 
lars and Fifty Cents per annum. Bound 
volumes, 1866, post-paid, and 1867, $4.50; 
bound volumes, 1865 and 1866, post-paid, 
and 1857, $6. ; 

In sending in subscriptions for the New 
Year, please order such books as are de- 
sired. Our catalogue of agricultural, hor- 
ticultural, and architectural books is very 
complete, and embraces all the new publi- 
cations for this year; our list of English 
works is also very full. In addition, we 
purchase and forward books on ail sub- 
jects. 

We send books prepaid by mail on re- 
ceipt of the stated price. 

Books ordered through us are selected 
with great care. We send the best bound 
copies, and always the latest editions. 

All books mailed by us are securely 
packed, so as to carry safely any distance. 

Any book published not on our list, can 
be ordered through us. Prompt attention 
given to the execution of all orders for the 
purchase of books, stationery, or miscella- 
neous articles. 

All the agricultural and horticultural 
periodicals are supplied by us; also, papers 
and periodicals on all other subjects, no 
matter where published. 
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Write but one letter; save your time, 
postages, and risks; order all the papers, 
periodicals and books you wish through us ; 
send us a postal order for the amount, and 
we will execute the business faithfully and 
promptly, and at the best rates. 


Soutn Pass, Iuu., Noo. 17, 1866. 
Messrs. WoopwarpD: 

The Annvat or ARCHITECTURE received. 
lam much pleased with the idea, and the 
manner of its expression. It is just what 
the people need: Beautiful homes, and 
within the means of most livers in the 
country. I earnestly hope, and have no 
doubt, that the sales of this number will 
justify the continuance of the series. 

Very respectfully, 
Parker Ear.xz, 
President Illinois State Horticultural Society. 


Avorn giving drenching waterings to all 
house plants at this season, and remember 
to keep the temperature of the house low. 
A high temperature causes very rapid ab- 
sorption of moisture, and a flacid unhealthy 
growth to the plant, enfeebling and unfit- 
ting it to give beauty of foliage or bloom. 


Ir you have not yet mulched around 
your newly-planted trees, do so at once. If 
possible, at this season, also, use fresh sta- 
ble manure, as in its nature it imparts more 
warmth ; and during the winter, more or 
less of its value becomes incorporated with 
the soil about the roots, and causes them 
to make an early and vigorous growth, 


Loox over beds of Japan lilies, hyacinths, 
tulips, &c., and see that no mice are prey- 
ing on them. If any evidence of their ap- 
pearance, place sticks, or strips of cloth, 
dipped in coal tar, in and around the bed. 


SHoup there come a warm, “ soft spell 
of weather,” say two weeks, or so, the 
mulch covering of bulb beds should be re- 
moved, but again returned immediately on 
approach of a change of temperature to 
cold. 
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PP. & BE. TRANSON, 


NURSERIES, 
ORLEANS. (France), 


‘Beg to inform their friends and customers generally, that their new list for 1866-67 is now 
ready, and may be had on application to 


Messrs, KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
51 Broad Street, New York. 


This Catalogue contains prices of all the Froir Treg Srocks, an extensive list of 
FRUIT TREES, new and hardy ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, CLIMBERS; the hardiest and 
best CONIFERS, ROSES, on their own roots; also, smal! Coniferous, Deciduous and Ever- 
green Ornamental Trees, one or two years’ seedlings, most useful for Nurserymen. 


The greatest attention is given to the Packing. Nov. 3t 


| 
FOR SALE, THE HEBE PEAR. 
| ‘This new and superior Winter Pear, will be 
Wi ACE’S offered for sale this season, growing equally 


well upon pear or quince stocks. Fruit large 
(six usually weigh 8 lbs.); flesh sprightly, 


| melting and buttery; color lemon yellow, in- 
A K ~ | clining to greenish; ripens December, A lim- 
| ited number only for sale. 
AND 


Price $5 each, 





For Standards or Dwarfs, and only a single 

W OOD. | tree furnished to one person ordering by ex- 

| press. Twelve Scions, equivalent to a tree, - 

Adirondac, | will be sent in place of a tree, to those who 


rm I u prefer by mail, Address, 
ma, Israella, 
Allen’s Hybrid, WM. SUMMER, P.M., 


Rogers’ Hybrids, Dec. 3t. Pomaria, 8. C. 
Delaware, er eres 


Concord, | sane, 1ONA, ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, DIANA, 


Ota, Mey CONCORD, H. PROLIFIC, DELAWARE, 
And WOOD of the same. dt eae - Bis 
Ss. 


ALL CUT FROM FRUITING VINES. 


B. H. MAOR. Prices Low. Sent on application. Address, 


Fr. LL. PERRY, 
Newburgh, N.Y. | vec. si. Canandaigua, §. Y. 


(ADJOINING CHARLES DOWNING.) ali . 


oe ee ___ | TMURTANT & VALUABLE CATALOGUE 


PINE HILLS OF GEORGIA. 
Cheap Lands, a Climate, For the Spring of 1867, 


and a Convenient Market. Containing instructions from 15 years of prac- 
Iam authorized to sell, at a | tical experience, Tells how to plant, grow 
very low price, several tracts of | and market SMALL FRUITS, also how to 


the finest make the cheapest and best fruit stands, quart 
COTTON, FARMING & FRUIT LANDS | boxes, picking stands, &c. Valuable to the 


in the world, situated in middle | market gardener, as well as the amateur, and 

Georgia, on or near a Railroad, | those growing but a few for family use, as it 

and in the vicinity of a flourish- | gives many important hints, as to the best 

ing city, Please enclose stamp | modes of culture. Sent on receipt of 10 cents, 

for a Circular, and address, to all applicants as soon as issued in Decem- 
D. H. JACQUES, ber. Address, 

Be Lair, Georgia R. R., Ga. Dee. A. . PURDY, South Bend, Ind, 


Send for Circular. 
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PRICH LIST 


HARDY GRAPE VINES. 


Dr. ROYCE offers the following assortment of well grown, duly trained and thoroughly 
ripened plants. The 2 years old were root pruned and transplanted last Spring, and all were 
moderately fed and made to grow erect—habits as essential to Grape vines as to men. 


ADIRONDAC,—Early, purple, good 
fruit, foliage mildews and buds winter-kill here, 
Moderate crop and greatly exagerated merit. 
Lyr.vines, No. 1, $1.50, pr. doz. $12, Pr. 100, — 
ses 2; 1.00, 9, 

“ a a 3. 00. 
“ 2°oe. 


ALLEN’S HYBRID.— Very early, 
delicious, white, long keeper, mildews foliage 
in bad seasons, buds need winter covering. 

2 yr. vines, No. 1, $1, pr. doz. ~~ pr. 100, $75. 
Syr, * = 2, ibe. 60. 


ALVEY.—Early, good, tee grower, re- 
sists mildew admirably; esteemed for wine 
west. 3 year vines, $1.50, 2 year, $1.00. 


ANNA.—Very late, white, delightful rich 
flavor, free grower, good south of N. Y. 
2 year, No. 1, $1, per doz., $9. 


BLAND.—Fair grower, esteemed south. 
2 year, No. 1 vines, 50 cts. 


BULLITT, Taylor’s.—Free grower, 
high flavor, good. for wine south, 
2 year vines, No. 1, 50 cts., per doz. $4. 


CANBY’S AUGUST. — Very early, 
purple, moderate grower, melting and rich, 
quality best. 

2 yr. No. 1 vines, 75 cts., per doz, $6. 


CONCORD.—Early, blue, free grower, 
good and highly popular. 
lyr. No. 1, 25c., per doz., $2, per 100, $10, 
2 yr. No. 1, 50 cts., per. doz. $4, per 100, $25. 


CLARA—Fair grower, white, good south. 
2 year vines at 50 cts. 


CREVELING., — Early, free grower, 
brown, rich, prolific and popular. 
2 yr.vines, No. 1, 75c. pr. doz. $7.50, pr. 100, $60 


CUYAHOGA.—Very late, white, free 
grower, extra good south. 
2 year No. 1, at 50 cts., per doz., $4.50. 


DELAW ARE.,— Early to midseason as 
to age and soil; slow grower, except soil be 
rich and warm ; prolific, compact bunch, rip- 
ens evenly, red, vinous, sweet, good for table 
or wine; skin too thin to carry far. 

l year No.1, at 50c., per doz. $5, per 100, $30, 
per 1000, $250. 
1 year No. 2, at 40c. per doz. $4, per 100, $20, 
per 1000, $180. 
2 year No. 1, at $1, per doz., $9.00. 
2 year “ 2, Tbe. * 7.50. 


DIANA.—Midseason to late, free grow- 
er, peculiar high flavor, needs thin warm soil 
thoroughly drained, limey, still better; fruit 
maroon, fine for dessert or wine, keeps and 
poate excellent, subject to mildew and rot 

season. 


1yr.o.1 vines, 85¢, pr. doz, $3,50, pr. 100, $25 


ELSINGBORO. — Midseason, small 
black pulpless, highly esteemed by some per- 


‘sons, especially preferred by birds and bugs, 


saving other sorts from their ravages if near. 
2 year vines, No, 1, at 50 cts. 


EMMA, KELLYS’ 2 yr. vines, 50 cts., 
per dozen, $4. 


HARTFORD.—Extra early, prolific 
dark purple, market fruit. 
1 year No. 1, 40c., per. doz., $4. 
2 year No. 2, 60c., per doz. $5, per 100, $35. 


HERBEMONT. — Late free grower, 
small blue berry, large bunch and crop, good 
vinous dessert and extra good wine, ripens 
poorly above highlands of the Hudson, well 
below New York, tender vine. 

2 year No, 1 vines, at $1. 


ION A.—Past midseason, fine grower, vin- 
ous and rich, resists mildew well, good dessert, 
market and keeping grape. 
lyr. No. 1 vines, $1.50. pr doz. $15. pr 100, $100 
as 3 - ) eee _. 80 


ISRAELLA.—Extra early, free grower, 
oa berry and bunch, good flavor, keeps 
1, splendid market qualities, resists mildew 
perfectly. 
lyr. No. 1 vines, $1.50. pr. doz. $15. pr.100, $100 


IVES’ SEEDLING—Early, black, free 
and healthy grower, splendid red wine, and 
dessert fruit. 2 year No. 1, at $1; doz., $9. 


LE NOIR.—Free growing, prolific, vin- 
ous, choice south. 
2 year No. 1, at 50¢., per doz. $5.: 


MAXATAWNEY.— Past midseason, 
white, free grower, extra hardy, sweet, fine, 
dessert and wine ; deserves general welcome 
and cultivation. 

1 year No. 1 vines, at 50c., 2 year at $1. 


MILES—Very early, moderate grower, 
very good. 
l yr. No, 1 vines, 50c, per doz, $5. 
2 rT 1 “ $1. “ 9, 
MONTGOMER Y—Midseason to late, 
fine grower, superlative white dessert, superb 
bunch and berry, 1 to 4 Ibs, weight, keeps 
well through winter, needs thin, warm, dry 
soil, open bottom and winter protection. 
1 yr. No.1 vines, $1. perdoz. $9. No, 2, $6 doz. 
2 year No. 1 vines, at $1.50, 
MUSCADINE—Extra early, free grow- 
er, sweet and foxy, flavors wine well, ies 
children much, being first to ripen. 
1 yr. No. 1, at 40c. el doz. $4. 
2 yr. No.1, at $1. No, 2 at 75c. 
OPORTO—Midseason, astringent wine 
maker, like claret. 
1 year No. 1, at 40c. 
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PAULINE-Esteemed only forthe south. | ROGERS’ HYBRIDS, Nos. 1, 3, 4, 





ee 


5, 9, 15, 19, 33 and 41. 
1 year No. 1, at 40c. 1 yr. No. 1 vines, at $1. per doz. $9. per 100, $60 
" 2 year No. 1, at $1.50. 
REBECCA — Midseason to late, very | SAINT GENEVIEVE— Midseason, 
good white dessert, wine end keeping grape, | free grower, excellent raisin, good south, 
- markets well, flourishes in strong, damp, deep fruit will d ? ines 
soil, like Allen’s Hybrid and Delaware, appre- | ry . 
: sy nti l yr. No. 1, at 75c. per doz. $6. 2 yr, at $1. 
ciates clay in soil in moderate quantity, where : 
most others fail. UNION VILLAGE—Very late, free 
grower, huge brown berry and bunch, medium 
1 yr. No. 1, 50c. per doz. 34. per 100, $35. quality ; grand display fruit. 
238.° 1, ” 8. ” 60. 1 year No. 1, at 7ic. 2 year No. 1, at $1. 


Purchasers and Planters will please select varieties suitable to their purposes. Remit 
with order the amount for vines desired, according to these prices. All vines are warranted 
true to name, of good size, healthy and vigorous condition—no green cuttings. Will be prop- 
erly packed, and delivered to the Post-office or Express Co. as directed, wiTHouT EXTRA CHARGE; 
or if preferred, remit 50 per cent. of amount and pay balance to Express (Co. with all the for- 
warding charges they make. The Post office department charge so moderately and perform 
so well, that packages of light weight are safely entrusted 2000 mile trips. Write plainly the 
Post office, Town, County and State, with any special directions desirable to 


DR. W. A. ROYCE, 
August 18, 1866 sop. 4t NEWBURGH, New York. 





PHILADELPHIA,  iANDSGAPE GARDENING, 


The Largo, Rest, snd met Predacys| Practical Gardening, 


degrees below, and 105 degrees above Zero, AND 


and averaged over $12 per bushel the past NURSERY BUSINESS. 
summer. 


METCALF’S EARLY and AGRICULTURIST Plans, Specifications, Estimates and Lists 
Strawberries. of Trees and Shrubs; Surveys and Maps of 


Grounds to be laid out into Villa sites. Plans 
WILSON’S EARLY and KITTATINNY 





| for all kinds of places, Coane Seats and 

Blackberries. Suburban Gardens, Cemeteries, Drives, dc. 

Trees | GRAPE VINES, 

Other Vines, Finnie, and 7 Ornamental, Deciduous and Evergreen 

FOR SALE. Trees and Shrubs, finely 6 
Send for CATALOGUES Gratis. BEDDING PLANTS, ROSES, GLADIOLUS, 

LILIUMS, PONIES. 
WILLIAM PARRY, And also a general NURSERY STOCK, at 
Sept, 4t. Cinnaminson, N.J. 


EUG. A. BAUMANN’S 
a MILTON NURSERY, 


TO THE TRADE Siaitieay, 3. 


Cataleguee sont feation. . 
We call the attention of NURSERYMEN " te oa 
and DEALERS to our present stock of WEEKLY 


VEVES and PLANTS, PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Which is much the largest and best we have | he Oldest and the Best in the great Northwest, 
ever offered. 


Ay ‘ : Will commence its 27th year of publication 
Parties wishing to negotiate for Spring de- ¥. P 
livery, would do well to correspond with us January Ist, 1867. 


at once. J. KNOX, FREE UNTIL JANUARY, 1867! 


All new subscribers for 1867, sent in previous 
wee. sa _ ee eee Pa. to January Ist, will receive the balance of 1866 


ew ~ | FREE from the time the names are received. 
FOR SALE. _ gubsoription 2.00 per Year 
' ‘ 
NE OF THE BEST OPENINGS IN THE 
"a WEST FOR A An Extra Copy given for Clubs of Eight. 


Florist & Ornamental Gardener. | **°°° ™ PREMIUMS TO BE GIVEN AWAY! 


; Sample Copies sent free, with full particu- 
Apply immediately to lars, to those desiring to secure Clubs, 


J. R. CARY. Address, EMERY & CO., 
Desmoines, Towa. | Nov.2t 192 Lake Street, Chieago, Minols. 
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BUSINESS CARDS 


OF THE FOLLOWING SPACE, PRICE FIFTEEN DOLLARS PER ANNUM. 





ANDREW BRIDGEMAN, | G E. HARNEY, 
FLORIST AND NURSERYMAN, | ARCHITECT, 
878 BROADWAY, BIGLER’S BUILDING, 
NEW YORK. Newburgh, N. Y. 
Nurseries and Greenhouse, Astoria, L.I. | AND 
Jan. 12t, 4 yz 1pCOLD SPRING, N. Y. 


GABRIEL MARC, 


NURSERYMAN & FLORIST, 


HENDERSON & FLEMING, 


SEEDSMEN, 
Astoria, New York. | No. 67 NASSAU, one door from John st., 
Constantly on hand, Roses, Fruit Trees,Grape Vines, &c: NEW YORK. 


Catalogues mailed free on application. 
May 12t 





SYRACUSE NU NURSERIES. siiiinc gee 
ANDREW S. FULLER, 


W. BROWN SMITH, ‘HORTICULTURIST, 


PROPRIETOR, RIDGEWOOD POST OFFICE, 
Srnacuss, New York. | BERGEN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY. 
- F. DELIOT,. | Small Fruits a speciality. May 12t. 





HENRY A. DREER. 


VINE GROWER 
. ’ |SEEDSMAN AND FLORIST, 
SING SING, | 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Feb.'12t NEW YORK: Fresh and Genuine Vegetable Seeds, Choice 


See ae eh a male Seeds, Bulbous Roots, Green-House Plants, 
j R ERIES | oe Silacahibeaten ds dticanlhise 
REID'S NURSERII | FRAN CIS BRILL, 
Fruit & Ornamental Trees, Grape Vines, | NIIRSERYMAN SEED Ww 
Evergreens, Shrubs, &., &c. | Sawin N. gra na 


Catalogues forwarded on application. 
Parties wishing to visit the Nursery, can do soatany | © 
nove, of the on by the New Jersey Railroad, foot of | Strawberr y Plants a Speciality . 
Cortlandt-street, or eae Jersey Central Railroad, foot | - Catalogues free on application, as above. 


of Liberty-street, N 
DAVID D. BUCHANAN, March 1 yr. 
Mar. 1 yr. Successor to Wm. Rew. 


WILLIAM PARRY, 
BRILL & KUMERLE, CINNAMINSON, N.Jy 
SEED MERCHAN TS, Grows the most Hardy and Productive Fruits, 


rejecting all others ; has 


























153 BROAD STREET, NEWARK N. J. = Acres in STRAWBERRIES, 
Dealers in first quality Garden “ “RASPBERRIES, 
and Flower Seeds, Bulbous 40 BLACKBERRIES, 
Roots, Plants, &e., &C. At all times, subject to the inspection ‘of vis- 


Catalogues mailed to all i itors. Send for Catalogues gratis. 


lyr. Mar. 


youn capness, | PRINCE NURSERIES, 


EXOTIC GARDENS, 


Feb. 12t 








Flushing, New York. J. W, COBURN, 
Hothouse and Native Grape Vines, Stove 
and Green-house Plants, Roses and Bedding Proprietor. 
Plants, Evergreens, Shrubs, Small Fruits, Office opposite the Railroad Depot, 


Lilium Lancifoliwm and Gladioli. 


Send stamp for Catalogue. Mar, lyr. FLUSHING. L. i. 
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-HITCHINGS & CO’S 


PATENT BOILERS, 


IMPROV ED 


HOT WATER APPARATUS, 


FOR WARMING 


GREEN-HOUSES, 
GRAPERIES, 


DWELLINGS, SCHOOLS, &c., &c. 
(Send for Circular and References.) 
Hig’ = HITCHINGS & CO, 

U on 4 81 Centre Street, N. Y., 


A FEW poorR® NORTH OF WORTH STREET. 


i 





_ SCHUMACHER’S 
MONUMENTAL DESIGNS. | 





| 

| oe : dee 
at 

= Al 





45 PLATES, 114 ORIGINAL DESIGNS, | CUMMINGS & MILLER. 
Ground Plans and Deiail. | 


Also, key giving amount of Marble, time 
of Cutting, Carving and Polishing. | Construction of all Classes of Buildings, 


LARGE QUARTO. Together with vs) a Suburban Houses, 
PRICE, $10—post-paid. Stes 


A PRACTICAL BOOK, 
Giving every variety of detail used in the 











382 Designs, 714 Ilustrations. 


GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD, All Working Drawings. Large quarto, 
87 PARK ROW, N.Y. | 11x14 inches, 
New White, Hardy, Amber Colored Grape. _ PRICE, $10—post-pald, by Mall. 


Basi, pulps and eriont. Send stamp for coeur. GEO, E, & F. W. WOODWARD, 
Jan, RED WELLS, Diene; Temp. OEE. | 87 PARK ROW, NOY. 
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MINTON’S 


ENCAUSTIC 


AND 


BANKS, CHURCHES, 
&e., dc. 


AS LAID BY US IN THE 


CAPITOL AT WASHINGTON. 


ALSO, 


CARNKIRK 
CHIMNEY TOPS. 





WARE 
DRAIN Pipes 
CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


PLUMBERS’ MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FOR SALE BY 


MILLER & COATES, 


279 PEARL STREET 


NEW YORK. 
~; Fane, 13t. 











GREENWICH POTTERY, 





ESTABLISHED 1833. 


259 to 271 West 18th St., New York. 





Washington I. Smith & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Drain ¥1D@, 


Smoke, Hot-Alr, and Ventilating Flues, Stone and 
Earthen-ware, Flower Pots, Stove Bric ‘x Fire Brick, 
Chimney Tops, Green- house Tiles, Cement, 
Chemical and ’ Ware, etc., etc., etc. 


A large and extensive stock of Dear Pree of the 
very best quality, together with all necessary Branches, 
Bends, ee etc., ~ eeeetee on hand. 

This ca a and is extensively 
used, for o Stuvet Sewers for ities and Towns, Drains 
from Houses, etc., as also for the conveyance of Water 
in Mills, Fac Factories, R. R. Depots, and Aqueduct pur- 
poses near. 

It is perfectly indestructable, lasting for ages, and is 
_— to, as well as much ar than any other 


‘After an experience of thirty together with 
their improved machinery ae ilities for manufactur- 
ing, the subscribers feel warranted in stating that they 
are enabled to offer a superior article, and on as reason- 
able terms as elsewhere. 

Architects, Engineers, Plumbers, Builders, Contrac- 
tors, House-owners, and others interested, are invited 
to call and examine for themselves. 

Wealso a — i ——o. Smoke and Hot 
Air nee ly adapted to Public and Private 
Buildin, bey a oa Fire Proof Flue or Conduc- 
tor of Hot hir isa desideratum. It is infinitely supe- 
rior to tin, and is afforded at about the same cost. 

@@~ Samples can oe seen at the factory. ae 
forwarded on application. 





RAMI 


A CONCENTRATED SOAP for 
KA Leunary and Hotel use. Half the Soap eo 
half the Labor, and your Clothes are cleaner, 
ie and srreeter—a result magical as pleasing and 
satisfactory. SA eae i not run the most te 
onan, proving it cannot ane the most delicate fiber. 





The cost so small, the r pole gh A, wpe} eg Beye 


housekeeper, when familiar with its value, will call it 
A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY ! 
Now manufactured in this country by the 
GLAMORGAN SOAP COMPANY, 
Agency Salesroom, 70 TRINITY PLACE, N.Y. 
JA “Kcanve Arrocrrixe—appiy with rl srenen. 3K 


Dec. 3t. 


Tv waU 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Arrangements have been concluded with 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


by which, after the Ist of December, he will furnish REGULAR CONTRIBUTIONS to the 


“THE METHODIST,” 


Consisting of Fortnightly Sermons and Lecture-Room Talks, reported expressly for “ Tux 
Meruopist,” revised by Mr. Beecher, and protected by Copyright, 


Arrangements are also being made for Sermons by the most eminent Pulpit Orators of the 
Methodist and other Churches, 


“THE METHODIST” 


is an Eight-Page Weekly Newspaper, now in its Seventh Year of highly-successful publication. 


As a Family Paper it is unsurpassed. It commands some of the best Literary Ability 
of the 


METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 


and of other Christian Denominations, and is largely patronized by all classes of Christians, as a 
Family Paper. 


It is Edited, as heretofore, by 


REV. GEO. R. CROOKS, D.D., 


assisted by the following able Editorial Contributors: 


REV. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D. 
REV. JOHN McULINTOCK, D.D., LL.D. 
REV. B. H. NADAL, D.D. 
REV. H. B. RIDGAWAY, and 
PROFESSOR A. J. SCHEM. 


It has a valuable Correspondence, both Domestic and Foreign; a fresh Story every week 
for the Children ; a Financial, Commercial, Mercantile, and Agricultural Department; a Reli- 
gious and Secular News Summary, brought up to the hour of going to press. 


TERMS-—$2.50 per Year, Payable in Advance. 
Twenty Cents must be added by Subscribers in the British Provinces to prepay postage. 
REASONS FOR SUBSCRIBING NOW. 


Those subscribing. for 1867, will receive, Free of Charge, all Numbers published this year, 
after their subscriptions are received. 


Liberal Premiums are allowed to those forming Clubs of Subscribers. 


Specimen Numbers sent Free, on Application. 
ADDRESS— 


“THE METHODIST,” 


Dee. 114 NASSAU STREET, New York. 
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Agricultural and Architectural 


BOOKS. 


For Sale at Publishers’ Prices at the Office of the Horticulturist, or mailed, post paid. 


GRAPE CULTURE. 


Ghorlton on Grape Culture under Glass ......... $ 


Puller’s Grape Oulturist ......... ovcsccccece 
Harasthy Grape Culture, Wine and Wine Mak ing 
My Vineyard at Lake View ....-...s0sssees+ee 
Ou.ture of the Native Grare and Manvrac- 

tuRE of American Wines, by Geo, Husmann.. 
Grape Culture, by W. C. Strong ........seecsees 


FRUIT CULTURE. 
Barry’s Fruit Garden ........+0+.+00- 
Bridgeman’s Fruit Cultivators’ Manual 
Cole’s American Fruit Book... ......+scscssessees 
Downing’s Fruits and Fruit ‘Trees of America.... 
Eastwood on Cranberry.........- 

Elliot’s Western a Growers’ Guide| 
Field’s Pear Culture . 
Fuller on Strawberry . . 
Pardee on Strawberry......-ccscseesscceseess 


FLOWERS. 

Book of Roses, by Francis Parkman ......... 
Breck’s new Book of Flowers......c+-sse+se0+ 

Bridgeman’s Florists’ Guide.. 
Buist’s Flower Garden Directory. os 
Parlor Gardener 
Rand’s Flowers for Parlor and Garden .. 
Skeleton Leaves and Phantom Boquets 
Wax Flowers, and how to make them . 
Garden Flowers, by E. 8. Rand...... 
Bulbs, by E. 8. Rand,........++00++ 


TREES, &C. 
Browne’s Trees of America........seeeseseee 
Foutier’s Forest Tree Currvaist.. 
Loudon’s Arboretum, in 1 Vol. . 


& 


~ 
“oF 


@enwurr- ~B 


sss sesssss 


ys 
co 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE. 


Allen’s Rural Architecture........scccssscsesess $ 


Sa Villas _ uee vente, Sabatino 
Designs for Street Fron’ 
renee Co with full exterior =a in- 


terior details, 382 designs and 714 illustrations, 10 
Architecture 8 


Do 's Cottage 
Hatfield’s | Ameria House Carpenter.. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage Architecture, 
2,000 Engravings 


er’s Designs for Monuments il4 origi- 
Sloan’s Homestead ‘Architecture, 200 
Vaux’s Villas and Cottages, nearly 400 


INGB cocccccccccseccaccccceeccocs 


Woopvwarp’s Country Homes........-seeseeees 
Woopwarp’s Graprserigs and HorricutturaL 
BUILDINGS... 0.cccccccccccccccccoccsesescceses 
Woovwarp’s Annva of Arcurrecrurr, Lanp- 
scare GarpeNnING and Rurgat Art— } Paper. 
1867 2c. cccccccecccosccsoccccccosccccs § Oloth.. 


LANDSCAPE GARDENING. 

Gardening ......ssssesees 

Gilpare ea TACNING +s ereccssesessoes 
Kern's Landscape Gardening......c.sscscoeceas 
Kemp’s “ eocceccccecccesccoss 
Loudon’s Villa Gardener... .....+sserseceeseeeee 
Loudon’s Horticulturist.........sececcsccsecces 
“ Encyclopedia of Gardening......+-++, 


ee Saree 
Smith’s Landscape Gardening........s.+sesse00 


GARDENING, HORTICULTURE, AGRICULTURE, &C. 
Allen’s American Farm Book.........-sscsceses $1 50 


Allen’s Domestic Animals.......... covevscsccete 
American Rose Culturist.........cscscocsseesses 
American Bird RMMIEE.» scccessssecss. coscvece ee 
Art of Saw-Filing..........ssssees ecerccccccecce 
Bement’s Rabbit Fancier ecescccceccce 
Bement’s American Poulterer’s Companion. 
Boursingault’s Rural Economy 
Bridgeman’s Kitchen Gardeners’ Instructor..... 
Bridgeman’s Young Gardeners’ Assistant..... 
Brown’s Field Book of Manures........+seesseee 
Buist’s Family Kitchen Gardener............+0+ 
Burr’s Field and Garden eee of America . 
Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Handboo 
Cottage Gardeners’ Dictionary, English edition... 
Cobbett’s American Gardener........+sesssecers 

Darlington’s American Weeds and Useful Plants, 
Dana’s Muck Manual.........scccssccscscsecess 
Dana’s Essays on Manures ... 
Dadd’s Horse Doctor........ 

“ Cattle Doctor..........+. 
Flint on Grasses and Forage Plants eee 
Flint on Milch Cows......ccssscsecees 
French’s Farm Drainage 
Garden Vegetables, by Fearing Burr.. 
Gray’s Manual of Botany........+se.sssseesesee 
Harris’— Insects injurious to Vege- \ Plain plates 

tation... ..ccceccereccses. coos } Colo ” 
Herbert’s Hints to Horsekeopers........-ssase0s 
Hooper’s Dog and Gun.........secccccecescceces 
How to Write, Talk, Behave and do Business.... 
Indian Corn--its Culture and uses.....secsseeees 
Ik Marvel’s Farm of Edg-wood ... ... 
Johnson’s Agricultural Chemistry .... 
Jennings on Cattle .........ssesceece 
Jennings on Swine and Poultry.......... 
Jenning: on the Horse and his diseases..... 
Langstroth on the Honey Bee ........... 
Manual of Agriculture, erson & Flint. 

“ of Flax Oulture .....cescsccesees 
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Manual of Hop Culture.......ccccccccseseccees 
JacquEs’ MANUAL OF THE FARM ......000. cloth 
Jacques’ Manual Or THE GARDEN....-.-.+ 
Jacques’ ManvaL or THE Bary-¥Yarp..... “ 
Mayhew’s illustrated Horse Doctor.........++e0 


Mayhew’s “ Horse Management......«+ 
McMahon’s American Gardener .....cee+essee0e 
Miles on Horses Foot....s.cccccccceccvoccsooces 
Miss Hall, Cookery and Domestic Economy..... 
Miss Beecher’s Domestic Receipt Book........0+ 
Miss Beecher’s Domestic Economy......+eseseee 
Morrrell’s American Shepherd........-csecesees 
Norton’s Scientific Agriculture... 

Onion Cultures. .cccccccscccccceccccccsecccccccs 
Our Farm of Four Acres, paper, 30 cents, bound . 
Our Farm of Two Acres......++scscecccoscceoets 
Quinby’ DE noe ne cooonsraveneres 
Peat and its Uses......sscccccecccesses 


a in uea eee 
"3 Hus’ 
Ready Reckoner..cc-sscreccceseves 
Richardson, On Dogs.........-+seeeceeees 
Schenck’s Gardeners’ Text-Book ........+ 
Shepherds’ Own Book........+seseeseeeee 
Stewart’s Stable-Book.....-.ccsecsseccvecesevess 
Saunders’ Domestic Poultry.... paper 40c. om 
Soiling of Cattle, ae Josiah Quincy ....+ece-eees 
pep Aare Beene. «ns os seateccaoeoeoseemanconersars 
Thompson’s Fi MAIS... .esscccccccccscces 
Tobacco i ee ete 
Todd’s Young Farmer’s Manual.........00. «+ 
Tucker’s Annual Register of Rural Affairs, .... 
Tucker’s Rural Affairs, Four Bound Vols., each, 
Watson’s American Home Garden-+.e+oeerseess 
Youatt on the Horse 62.6.0 ..ceecceeee 
Peer body bom a ye 
Youatt and Martin, On Cattle. 

On the Hog 
Youstt, On Sheep ad dcveeeccvcceccccoces 
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BEST FARMINC LANDS in the WORLD 


FOR SALE BY THE 


ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD CO., 


In Tracts to suit Purchasers, AT LOW PRICES. 


THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL RAILROAD COMPANY HAVE FOR SALR, 


900,000 ACRES of the best Farming Lands in the Country. 


The road extends from Dunleith, in the north-western part of the State, to Cairo, in the extreme southern 
part, with a branch from Centralia, one hundred and thirteen miles north of Cairo, to Chicago, on the shore of 


Lake Michigan—altogether a length of 704 miles--and the land which is offered for sale is situated upon either 
side of the track, in no instance at a greater distance than fifteen miles, 


= State of Illinois. % 


The rapid development of Illinois, its steady increase in population and wealth, and its capacity to produce 


cheap food, are matters for wonder and admiration. The United States Commissioner ef Agriculture estimates 


the amounts of the principal crops of 1864, for the whole country, as follows: Indian corn, 430,581 403 bushels; 
} wheat, 160,695,823 bushels; oats, 176,690,064 bushels 


of Indian corn; 33,3 


of which the farms of Illinois yielded 138,356,135 bushels 
371,173 bushels of wheat; and 24,2 


3,751 bushels of oats—in reality more than one-fourth of 
the corn, more than one-fifth of the wheat, and almost one-seventh of the oats produced in all the United States. 


Grain—Stock Raising. 

Pre-eminently the first in the list of grain-exporting States, Illinois is also the great cattle State of the 
Union. Its fertile prairies are well adapted by nature to the raising of cattle, sheep, horses and mules; and in 
the important interest of pork packing, it is far in advance of every other State. The seeding of these prairie 
| lands to tame grasses for pasturage or hay, offers to farmers with capital the most profitable results. The 
hay crop of Illinois in 1864 is estimated at 2,166,725 tons, which is more than half a million tons larger than the 
crop of any other State, excepting only New York. 


inducements to Settlers. 
The attention of persons, whose limited means forbid the purchase of a homestead in the o'der States, is 


' particularly invited to these lands. Within ten years the Hlinois Central Railroad Company has sold 1,400,000 


acres, to more than 20,000 actual settlers: and during the last year 264,422 acres—a larger aggregate of sales 


than in any one year since the opening of the road. The farms are sold in tracts of forty or eighty acres, 


| suited to the settler with limited capital, or in larger tracts, as may be rcquired by the capitalist and stock 
raiser, The soil is of unsurpassed fertility ; the climate is healthy ; taxes are low 
are becoming abundant throughout the length and breadth of the State 
markets is made easy through railroads, canals and rivers. 


PRICES AND TERMS OF PAYMENT. 

The price of lands varies froin $9 to $15 and upwards per acre, and they are sold on short eredit, or for 

cash. A deduction of ten per cent. from the short credit price is made to those who buy for cash. 
EXAMPLE: 

Forty acres at $10 per acre, on credit; the principal one-quarter cash down—balance one, two and three 

years, at six per cent. interest. in advance, each year. 
INTEREST. PRINCIPAL. 

Cash Payment, -+ +813 00 $100 00 
Payment in one year,.. 100 00 | 


; churches and schools 
; and communication with all the great 


INTERKST. PRINCIPAL. 
Payment in two years,. ..........- 1 00 


three years. 100 00 
The Same Land may be Purchased for 8360 Cersh. 
Full information on al! points, together with maps, showing the exact location of Langs, will be furnished 
} on application, in person or by letter, io 


LAND COMMISSIONER, Illinois Central R. R. Co., Chicago, Illinois. 





GRAPE VINES AT AUCTION: 


PARSONS & CO., 
At FLUSHING, near NEW YORK, 


WILL HOLD THEIR 


Second Annual Trade Sale, 
ON WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 12. AT 11 A.M. 
There will then be offéred 200,000 Vines of fine quality, including 50,000 Dela- 
wares, 2 years old. . 
In order to invite the attendance of Dealers, and their confidence in the absolute character 
of the sale, the Vines will be started at half the Catalogue price, and the sale will be absolute 
above that point. 


The plants are all grown from single eyes, of well ripened wood. They will be the best of 
their respective classes, and will include 


Deluware, Concord, 

Iona, Israelia, 

Ives’ Seedling, Hartford Prolific, 

Adirondac, Norton’s Virginia. 

Diana, Allen’s Hybrid, 

Rebecca, and other varieties, 
Circulars giving particulars, will be sent to all applicants. By packing in double boxes at 


small comparative expense, the Vines can be sent to any distance safely with the thermometer 
at zero. 


Some Thousands of HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES on their own Roots, 
will also be offered. 


Dee. 1t. 


_ FULLER’S 


FOREST TREB CULTURIST. 


A TREATISE ON THE CULTIVATION OF 


AMERICAN FOREST TREES, 


WITH NOTES ON THE MOST VALUABLE SPECIES, 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER, 
Author of the “ Grape Culturist.” 


CONTENTS. 


ation, Budding, Grafting, &c. Time to Prune, 
Time for Sewing Seeds, Transplanting, Time to cut Timber, 
Preserving Seeds. Transplanting large Trees, Description of varieties Do- 
Gathering & Transporting Depth to Plant Trees, ciduous Trees, 
Seeds, Pianting Trees for Shelter, Small Deciduous Trees, 
Where to obtain Seeds, Pruning of Forest Trees, Evergreen 'Trees—varieties. 
Growing from Cuttings, Pruning Evergreens, Evergreen Shrubs, * 


Sent, post-paid, for $1.50. 
GEO, E. & F. W. WOODWARD, Publishers, 37 Park Row, N, ¥. 
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